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Mark Twain 


wrote the following Ietter: 


“E. REMINGTON & SONS. “ Hartford, March 19, 1875. 

“ Gentlemen:—Please do not use my name in any way. Please do not even divulge the fact that I own 
a machine. I have entirely stopped using the Typewriter, for the reason that I never could write a letter 
with it to anybody without receiving a request by return mail that I would not only describe the machine, 
but state what progress I had made in the use of it, etc., etc. I don’t like to write letters, and so I don’t 
want people to know I own this curiosity-breeding little joker. 


“ Yours truly, “SAMUEL L. CLEMENS.” 


TO-DAY 


€ ’ ‘ 6 6 9? 
Mark Twain says in his ‘‘Unpublished Autobiography. 
Replying to his publishers, who asked him whether this letter of thirty years ago was genuine, Mark 
Twain answered by sending an extract from his unpublished autobiography, of which this is part: 
[From Harper’s Weekly, March 18, 1905] 


“1904. Villa Quarto, Florence, January. 


“ Dictating autobiography to a typewriter is a new experience for me, but it goes very well, and 
is going to save time and ‘ language ’—the kind of language that soothes vexation. 

“T have dictated to a typewriter before—but not autobiography. Between that experience and the 
present one there lies a mighty gap—more than thirty years! It is a sort of lifetime. In that wide in- 
terval much has happened—to the type-machine as well as to the rest of us. At the beginning of that 
interval a type-machine was a curiosity. The person who owned one was a curiosity, too. But now it 
is the other way about: the person who doesn’t own one is a curiosity. 

“In a previous chapter of this Autobiography I have claimed that I was the first person in the world 
that ever had a telephone in his house for practical purposes; I will now claim—until dispossessed—that 
I was the first person in the world to apply the type-machine to literature. That book must have been 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. I wrote the first half of it in ’72, the rest of it in ’74. My machinist 
type-copied a book for me in ’74, so I concluded it was that one. 

“ That early machine was full of caprices, full of defects—devilish ones. It had as many immoralities 
as the machine of to-day has virtues.” 

[Copyright, 1905, by Harper & Brothers—Courtesy of Harper’s Weekly.] 
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See page 386 
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COMMENT 


WASHINGTON, March 7, 1905. 

Tur people assembled from the eighty millions in all parts 
of the Union were such as could be presented by no other 
nation. The gold lace of staff-officers and the gold-bowed 
spectacles of thin-faced matrons were much in evidence, but 
superficialities counted for little in a study of countenances 
shining with intelligence, virility, conscience, and self-reliance. 
It was the usual American populace, individually shy, col- 
lectively irresistible. Such the setting! The play fitted it only 
in satisfying the requirements of a vivid personality in the 
leading role. It was incongruous to a degree. Republican 
simplicity walked hand in hand with regal tendency. Nothing 
could have been more democratic than the President’s word- 
play with his cowboy friends; nothing more aristocratic than 
the absurdly exclusive box for the family at the ball. More 
impressive dignity than that of the Supreme Court could not 
be found in the world; nor a more ragged parade, comprising 
about everything from the pick of American regulars to the 
Philadelphia leaders of the most debased political organization 
in the country. But it was all very typical, very real, very 
American, and presumably very satisfying to the one most 
concerned. So why complain or invidiously criticise ? 

* 
* 


The inaugural address was unexceptionable in thought, 
diction, and delivery. WasiltNncron and Lixcotn, the two great 
Presidents embodying lofty idealism of whom it is Mr. Roosk- 
VELT’s praiseworthy ambition to prove a successor satisfying 
to history, were the only names mentioned. This was as it 
should be. An earnest, ambitious mind cannot honestly 
recognize what to it seems mediocre in either ability or intent. 
The highest and best is none too good for emulation. No 
“ key-note ” was sounded, for the simple reason that there was 
none that had not been struck. References to our relations 
with other powers were, as expected, vigorous, though rational. 
“We wish peace; but we wish the peace of justice, the peace 
of righteousness. We wish it because we think it is right, 
and not beeause we are afraid.” What could be truer than 
this? Captious persons might pretend to be bewildered by the 
contemplaiion of peace not of justice or righteousness, and 
even question the necessity, after a national record of un- 
assuming courage of more than a century, of vehemently in- 
sisting that we are not afraid, but the assertion, applied to 
various possible perils, is after all only relative. “ Still more 
important,” declared the President, with emphasis and truth, 
“are our relations among ourselves.” It can surely do no 
harm to sey that “no weak nation that acts rightly should 
ever have cause to fear us ”; indeed, some would even go so far 
as to declare that no such nation, acting rightly or wrongly, 
but minding its own business, need feel apprehensive of inter- 
ference from this bigger corporation which claims a like pre- 
rogative. Tt also may be useful to square our shoulders and 
spit on our hands and announce that “no strong power should 
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ever be able to single us out for insolent aggression.” True, 
strong powers have not been singling us out in this distasteful 
fashion since we set up in business for ourselves, and, barring 
possibly Russia, we cannot think of any likely to be sitting 
up nights with such baleful intent just at present, but surely 
no harm ean result from informing any such, if such there 
be, that they need not think they ean abuse, insult, and 
trample upon us and throw mud in our faces with impunity. 
Under no circumstances would we submit to such ‘treatment 
without indicating in some suitable manner a sense of resent- 
ment. They may as well understand that first as last. 
+ 


But, as we were saying, this, although sound and sure to be 
upheld by the people, is really, as the President wisely ob- 
served, only incidental to our domestic problems. That has 
ever been a perilous time in the history of a nation when the 
rich were growing richer and the poor poorer. It has arrived 
only in part with us. The poor apparently have not yet begun 
to lose the little that they have, but it is plain that the rich 
have become so very rich that themselves are powerless to pre- 
vent accretion. The accumulation, in days of great indus- 
trial achievement like these, of occasional individual fortunes 
of fifty or even a hundred millions of dollars might seem only 
natural and lack significance, but when the hoard amassed 
within a single life-span reaches five hundred and perhaps a 
thousand millions—-when one per cent. of the families of the 
country own fifty-four per cent. of the wealth of the coun- 
try, as some statisticians assert is now the case in the 
United States—even the unenvious have cause for anxious 
reflection. To-day only occasional symptoms of unrest appear, 
for the reason that all are floating upon the wave of prosperity. 
But what of the morrow? What of the inevitable day when 
depression, want, despair, shall have come? It is, in truth, a 
condition and no theory that confronts the eager mind that 
has taken upon itself the responsibility of solution. “ We have 
faith ”’—yes; “ we have an assured confidence ”’—yes; but more 
is needed. To “think imperially” will not suffice. Sober, 
‘anxious deliberation, tolerance of the opinions of others, 
patience, the winning of the support of every one capable of 
helping—these are the requisites of the greatest service our 
modern Trpertus can render. Beyund all is the necessity of 
concentration of purpose and energy in facing real, not imagi- 
nary, perils. To be a great force, a great figure, in the world 
is most appealing to national and personal ambition, most 
fascinating to vivid imagination, but there remains the beam 
of fateful domestic condition to be removed, a reformation at 
home of such magnitude as might well daunt the most resoluie 
spirit. “In time of peace, prepare for war”; undoubtedly, in 
moderation; but better now in time of prosperity, prepare for 
depression and discontent. 

+, # 


Despite his obvious, almost boyish delight in pageantry, we 
are convinced that President Roosrvett keenly and solemnly 
realizes the extent of his responsibility, the magnitude of his 
task. He has begun investigation of causes, and will seek and 
propose remedies with directness and vigor. Can he make 
them effective? is the question. 'Thus far there has been a 
painful paucity of actual accomplishment. Apparently sub- 
servient, Congress has been singularly unresponsive. In his 
message of December 6, the President urged (1) that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be given power to regulate 
railroad rates; (2) that corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce be put under Federal control; (3) that life-insurance 
corporations be brought under Federal supervision; (4) a 
corrupt-practices act; (5) a new canal commission; (6) re- 
vision of naturalization laws; (7) reduction of Philippine 
tariff duties; (8) arbitration treaties. Tach of these measures 
he considered and pronounced to be of vital necessity. Not 
one was enacted into law. Why? Is it because the members 
of his own party in Congress resent legislation by Executive 
suggestion or decree? Has he “seattered” so widely and 
asked so much that nothing could be obtained from a passively 
obdurate body? And how does it happen that there has ap- 
peared no sign of public resentment at the unflattering 
ignoring by Congress of these presumably popular measures 
proposed by an undoubtedly popular President? Why did the 
press, reflecting public opinion, with virtual unanimity ap- 
plaud the action of the disliked Senate in placing the stamp 
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She Paa A tis hater 


of disapproval upon somewhat surreptitious treaty-making by 
the administrative branch of the government? Can it be pos- 
sible that keen American common sense was disposed to relish 
and chuckle over a rebuke of apparent cocksureness¢? Was 
there in this curious episode a sign of willingness on the part 
of the péople that the wings of an impatient Executive be 
clipped at the very climax of his personal triumph? And why 
has. “ere been no outburst of popular indignation since? Is 
the pocketing of the treaties, because of the change of a single 
wordy regarded as petulant and unreasonable? These ques- 
tions are interesting in themselves, but doubly so as bearing 
upon the prospect of success or failure of efforts to regulate 
the Western Hemisphere. 
‘ # 


One fact is certain. The Senate has recovered from its 
attack of numbness and is beginning to feel its oats. Even 
Senator Lopcr, who for the past three years has been rever- 
ently pointed out by Washington eab-drivers as “the closest 
friend of the President,” stands a little straighter sinee he 
suddenly awoke to realization of the fact that he stands in the 
place once oceupied by a Webster and a SuMNER. So with the 
majority of his colleagues—even the oldest of the Bourbons 
who, while chafing at the bit, have hitherto found submission 
a useful attribute. Even more surprising than the approval 
of the public of their insistence upon their prerogatives was 
the easv acquiescence of the President himself. “ Very well,” 
he seemed to say. “I tried it on: it didn’t work; now ll try 
something else.” So bitterness is allayed and trading begins 
afresh. Theoretically, as we all know, Congress is supposed to 
make legislation and the President appointments. Practically, 
as one effect of the growth of the spoils system, the method is 
reversed. The President not only initiates, but to a very large 
degree is held responsible by the people for, the enactment of 
measures into law, deriving his power to do so from the 
patronage at his disposal. Jfence the constant dickering, 
especially between the Senate and the Administration, at which 
the former is supposed an adept. Hitherto President Roosr- 
vettT has swung gayly up the broad road, relying upon the 
righteousness of his purposes and his great personal prestige 
to sweep everything before him. The very slight actual ac- 
complishment of the past session, ending with increased 
confidence at the Capitol and decreased authority at the White 
TTouse, is sure to induce a change of tacties. Trading will now 
begin in earnest, and we shall be mightily mistaken if the old 
hands fail to find that they have met their match. Success in 
this kind of politics is dependent largely upon willingness to 
subordinate means to an end. wherein in dealing with Turo- 
DORE Roosevett the Senate is at a great disadvantage. 

*, 

Nobody who knows him ean doubt for a moment that the 
President will hoe the row stretching before him as well as he 
can, and possibly better than anybody else at this particular 
time. But it is.a long and hard one and full of thistles. 
Special interests specifically attacked invariably unite in de- 
fence, and three years constitute a brief period in which to 
achieve many such great deeds as the President has in mind. 
We doubt if he will get very far. Certainly, unless a marvel- 
lous change comes over the spirit of the stronger men in the 
Capitol with whom we have talked this week, the federalization 
of our national affairs, which he has made the keystone of 
all proposals, will not be accomplished. What then? If the 
project fail apparently from lack of time, and if the publie in- 
sistence continues to be strong three years hence, what will be 
the logical, inevitable consequence? What, except a demand 
from the people, necessarily acceded to by Mr. Roosevett, that 
again they be permitted to support him for President, in order 
that he may fulfil his mission, till then thwarted and therefore 
only begun? We would not prophesy without knowing, but 
we hazard a guess now that that is what will happen. 





How did *t come to pass that on March 3 Nicnotas II. 
should have issued a manifesto that dashed the hopes of 
Russian Liberals by calling on the people to give a blind sup- 
port to the traditional autocracy and to the Orthodox Rus- 
sian Chureh, and that some hours later on the same day 
he should have put forth a rescript in which he promised to 
convoke at a date unnamed a national assembly of a sort un- 
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defined, but whose functions, apparently, are to be purely con- 
sultative? There has naturally been much surmise upon the 
subject. Some onlookers attribute the inconsistency to the 
sovereign’s congenital instability and vacillation, intensified 
by panic due to his uncle’s assassination. Others, with more 
show of reason, ascribe the promulgation of the second docu- 
ment to the reception of news so grave from the Russian head- 
quarters in Manchuria that the necessity of conciliating pub- 
lic opinion could no longer be ignored. So long as the hope 
survived that General Kuropatkin might gain a victory over 
the Japanese, or that, at least, he would be able to keep his 
great army substantially intact, the Czar may have felt that 
the autocratic system retained the power of the sword, upon 
which in the last resort it could fall back. The staff, however, 
en which Nicnotas II. may have been leaning would prove 
a broken reed should Kuropatktn’s army be decisively beaten, 
and, as a consequence, be either surrendered or dispersed. It 
would then become a matter of serious difficulty to suppress 
by force the disaffection which has spread throughout Euro- 
pean Russia. 

Our own belief is that the promise to summon a_ na- 
tional assembly was intended simply as a device to gain 
time, and that it will be carried out or be broken according to 
the ultimate fate of the army under Kuroparkiy. Experience 
has shown that the promises of the present Czar, unlike those 
of his grandfather, are usually worthless. It may be remem- 
bered that as long ago as March, 1903, he pledged himself to 
grant religious toleration and local government reform. The 
covenant, as events soon showed, was not worth the paper. on 
which it was inscribed. Some twenty months later, namely, 
in December, 1904, Nicnotas II. solemnly bound himself to 
give his subjects equality of treatment before the law, free 
speech, and a free press. As a matter of fact, those conces- 
sions are still in embryo, and nobody believes that they will 
ever be made until they are extorted by a national assembly. 
Even then they would not be durable unless embodied in a 
constitution. No constitution will be granted until the auto- 
erat has to choose between that step and abdication. It is a 
knowledge of this fact that makes Russian Liberals hope that 
every one of Kuropatkin’s soldiers will be either slaughtered 
or captured by the Japanese. 

We discuss elsewhere the work that the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress has done or has omitted to do. We may note here that 
some of the proceedings immediately preceding and follow- 
ing the dissolution of Congress were of interest. Speaker 
Cannon, for instance, received, on the motion of Representa- 
tive James G. Ricuarpson, a unanimous vote of thanks for 
his effort to restore the dignity and honor of the House as a 
coordinate and equal branch of the Federal legislature. It 
will be remembered that, on one occasion, the Democratic 
minority refused to propose such a vote of thanks to Speaker 
Reep. Speaker Cannon was also presented with a loving-cup, 
symbolizing, as he was assured, the esteem and affection in 
which he is held by all his fellow members, regardless of 
party. Times have changed since an ebullition of ill temper 
on Mr. Cannoy’s part brought down upon him a great deal 
of popular odium, and caused him to lose for a term his seat 
in the House of Representatives. We observe, also, that, in 
spite of the dissatisfaction with his leadership of the minority 
expressed in certain quarters, his Democratic colleagues gave 
Mr. Joun Snare WiitiaMs a proof of regard and confidence 
in the shape of a loving-cup. In expressing thanks for the 
gift, Mr. Wititams acknowledged that he had felt at times 
the burden of apprehended failure in fulfilling the duties 
laid upon him, and for that reason was the more rejoiced to 
learn that, in the judgment of his colleagues, he had suc- 
ceeded measurably well in discharging the function of minor- 
ity leader. 

In pursuance of custom, Mr. Hemenway, chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, gave a sum- 
mary of the amounts voted by the Fifty-eighth Congress. 
Although the figures submitted by him and by Senator ALLI- 
son do not entirely agree, it is no doubt approximately true 
that the aggregate sum appropriated this year was $818,000,- 
000, as against $781,000,000 last year. Mr. Hemenway as- 
serted it to be clear beyond question that during the next 
fiseal year there would be no deficit. Senator ALLISON was 









































































































less optimistic. Le contined himself to expressing the opinion 
that the deficiency for the fiscal year beginning next July 
would be no greater than for the year which would end at 
that date. We may fairly congratulate ourselves, he thought, 
on the situation of the Treasury, although, somewhat incon- 
sistently, he conceded that it is not what most of us would 
like. 


In the United Kingdom the next few months seem likely 
to be much more lively from a political view-point than was 
expected when Parliament reassembled. It may be remem- 
bered that Premier Batrour made known his intention of re- 
taining office until he should be definitely turned out by a 
vote of censure, or by a division equivalent thereto, and that 
he should take no account of “snap judgments.” In this de- 
sign he was apparently upheld during the debate on the ad- 
dress by Mr. Cramerriain and the advocates of a prefer- 
ential tariff, on the one hand, and by Lord Hucu Crcit, the 
leader of the Conservative “ Free-fooders,” on the other. Nev- 
ertheless, in one of the divisions which occurred during that 
debate, the ministerial majority shrank to nearly forty, and 
it has since dwindled to twenty-four. That is to say, if on 
the last of these two divisions thirteen of the members had 
transferred their votes from one side to the other, Mr. Bat- 
rouR must have been beaten. There are signs that Mr. 
CiTAMBERLAIN is becoming irritated at the willingness evinced 
not only by the government whip, but by the Premier himself, 
to regard tariff reform as an open question, and to tolerate the 
recalcitrant attitude maintained by Lord Hucu Ceci and his 
friends. As Mr. Crtampernatn’s devoted followers exceed a 
hundred and fifty, it is obvious that, if their leader should 
give the nod, they could wreck the BALrour government sim- 
ply by abstaining from voting. That is an outcome of the 
situation which well-informed observers expect presently to 
witness. 


Considerable importance is attached in Paris to the report 
of an approaching marriage between Princess CLEMENTINE of 
Belgium and Prince Vicror NaroLeon, the figurehead of the 
French Bonapartist party. Her dowry, computed at thirty 
million dollars, would be of great assistance to the Bonapartist 
propaganda, unless it should be withheld by her father, King 
Leopotp IT., who, it is said, is opposed to the marriage. It is 
worth marking how the money could be used.. The organic 
law of 1875, which embodies the constitution of the Third 
French Republic, prohibits plebiscites, the use made of such 
appeals to the people by Louis Naroteon being then fresh in 
the memories of legislators. That provision of the constitu- 
tion, however, may be amended by the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment meeting in joint session at Versailles. For years past 
plebiscitary committees have been organized not only in 
Paris, but in all the large urban centres of France, for the 
purpose of advocating such a revision of the constitution. 
But for the lack of funds the agitation to this end would 
have been much more formidable. Part of the money needed 
for the purpese will be forthcoming if Prince Victor, who is 
now only forty-five, shall survive the ex-Empress Evucentr, 
who is known to have made him her heir. Meanwhile Princess 
CLEMENTINE’S dowry would prove manifestly serviceable. It 
is noticeable, by the way, that if this marriage should take 
place, it would be the third in a series of unions between the 
representatives of the Jerome, or the youngest, branch of the 
Napoleonic family and the daughters of reigning houses. 
JEROME Bonaparte himself, the youngest brother of the great 
Emperor, married a daughter of the King of Wiirtemberg; 
his son, “ Plon-plon,’ married Princess CLoTuILpr, a daughter 
of King Vicror EMMANUEL, and aunt of the present Italian 
sovereign. 


It was a piece of first-page telegraphic news in the papers of 
March 5 that the Western hens had been heard from, and that 
eggs had lurched down from the status of works of art to an 
inferior but much more popular position as groceries. The 
Beef Trust is said to dominate the winter egg-market, but 
the spring market is controlled by the hens. 


A conference lately held in Boston to consider how a greater 
number of able young men could be induced to enter the 
ministry was attended by two bishops, five heads of theological 
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schools and colleges, and by clergymen, editors, and others— 
eighteen persons in all. They agreed unanimously that so far 
as numbers went there were ministers enough, but that what 
the churches needed was abler and more effective men in the 
ministry. Considering why more able men did not enter the 
ministry, they agreed substantially with the conclusions 
reached in a correspondence published in the World’s Work 
for December, finding the chief obstacles to be: “ The sense 
of constraint impesed by a church which hires a minister and 
will not allow him to deviate in belief or conduct from the 
standards of less-instructed persons, thus putting education 
practically in bonds to ignorance; the brief period during 
which a minister can expect his services to be in demand, the 
decline in availability beginning at or before the age of forty 
years; the shortness of pastorates, compelling frequent changes 
of home; and the small salaries, imposing the necessity of strict 
and sometimes erippling economy.” The conclusions picture 
the situation very much as it appears to laymen. No minister 
who is worth his salt wants to preach anything but the 
truth, and the truth as he himself sees it. But the point of 
view in these days is liable to change. Ilis own point of view 
may change from time to time, and with every variation there 
is the hazard of getting out of intellectual or theological sym- 
pathy with an important section of his congregation. If that 
happens it makes trouble, the usual remedy for which is for 
the minister to find another charge. What is surprising is 
not that so many Protestant ministers have trouble with their 
congregations, but that so many of them get along as well as 
they do. In its present state the Protestant ministry seems an 
extrahazardous profession, in which the peace of mind, as well 
as the maintenance, of conscientious men is exposed to too 
many risks. It does not surprise the thoughtful observer that 
in spite of its great attractions the ministry finds trouble in 
attracting the class of recruits it needs. One of the privileges 
that are dear to the American mind is that of amending the 
details of his theology whenever he thinks he has got enough 
new light to warrant it. A layman may do that without em- 
barrassment, but if a minister does it he must carry his con- 
grégation with him or prepare to be charge1 with breach of 
contract. 


Apropos of the concern of the Philadelphia clergy about 
Mayor Weaver, the Philadelphia North American asks, “ How 
would you feel if all the clergy of a great city were to spend 
two hours in prayer that you be guided by honest principles 
and actuated to do your plain duty?” If you mean us, it 
wouldn’t cause us a moment’s uneasiness. We woull rather be 
guided by honest principles and actuated to do our plain duty 
than not. 

We have captured 117 armed Japanese. The revenue-eutter 
Thetis did it. They had been shooting plumage birds since 
January, 1904, ot our mid-Pacific island of Liniansky, and had 
bagged about 300,000, which it was their purpose to carry off 
to Tokyo. All that hindered was that they had no ship. The 
schooner they came in had been sunk in a storm, and the war 
which began after they had left home had made it ineon- 
venient for their employers to send for them. The Thetis 
happening along, found them marooned, and hungry, and 
solicitous to be captured. She rescued them all and brought 
them prisoners to Honolulu, where they were shut up. We 
presume she also brought away the 335 cases of plumage they 
had collected, for we don’t keep a big stick for nothing. This 
stick-work by the Thetis entitles her to the applause of the 
public, and to substantial recognition by the Audubon Society 
besides. 


Attention is called to the article, elsewhere printed in this 
number of the Wrexty, in which Mr. Joun Gitmer SpeED 
estimates that there are 170,000 purchasable votes in the city 
of New York. That comes dangerously near to being one-half 
of the whole number of votes (368,072) that were cast in New 
York at the last Presidential election; but Mr. Sprep believes 
that less than thirty per cent. of the New York voters are 
venal, so that the conscientious voters can carry any election 
if only enough of them can be induced to work together. 


Some observations on Jews lately published in this depart- 
ment of. the WrEkLy have come to the notice of the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association Magazine, of New Orleans which 
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reprints them all, with an introduction and comments of its 
own to which our attenticn is particularly requested. We have 
read its remarks with close attention. Somehow it is not 
satisfied with what the WEEKLY said. Neither are we. We 
are rarely able to realize our aspirations in the matter of dif- 
fusing wisdom through the columns of this paper, though we 
print the best thoughts that we can command at the time the 
paper goes to press. Still, we are less dissatisfied than the Y. M. 
H. A. periodical, which disparages our motives, belittles our 
understanding, and dissents from our opinions. In all these 
particulars its editor is well within his rights as a citizen and 
an editor. But he is disappointing. He stirs in us the hope 
that he is going to point out something in what we said that 
can be amended in the interest of truth or good feeling, but he 
does not do it. The Wrexkty tried to throw some light on the 
causes of the imperfect fellowship between Jews and Gentiles 
in this country, and said that the prejudice against Jews was 
not religious, but racial. Our brother editor and critic offers 
the fact that there are Russian, Polish, Portuguese, Dutch, 
French, German, English, and American Jews as “ proof 
enough that there is no racial tie to bind Jews to similarity.” 
We have to dissent. To our mind there is-proof enough in 
what he says that no nationul tie is strong enough to bind 
Jews to similarity. We don’t mean that Jews are not good 
Americans or good Germans. We mean that racially they 
don’t merge. Though Germans, or Americans, they are still 
incontestably and distinctly Jews. The racial attributes, 
physical and mental, of Jews are intensely strong and durable. 
If they were not, there would be no Jews left. 

Our brother editor seems to want to believe that the basis 
of objection to Jews is religious. We said it was not, and he 
thinks we varied from fact. He seems to think that if the 
Jews gave up Judaism and took up with Christianity all the 
clubs would open to them and their names would all be in- 
scribed in the social registers of their respective cities. If 
the American Jews gave up Judaism, no doubt they would 
merge much more rapidly with the rest of the population, and 
the disaffection for them would gradually disappear as they 
gradually ceased to be a peculiar people. Their religion is 
doubtless a social disadvantage to them, because it helps to 
keep them separate. Rut in itself it is not hatefully or jeal- 
ously regarded. The very best individual Jews are usually 
religious men, and often are strict in their Jewish beliefs 
and observances. They are not less honored and respected on 
that account, but rather more respected as pious and con- 
scientious men. There may be religious prejudice against 
Jews, but we don’t believe in it. because it never comes to our 
notice. And here’s another fact. Since early times there have 
been in this country a considerable number of families of 
what are called the Sephardin Jews, descendants of the rich, 
polite, and learned Jews who were driven out of Spain in 1492, 
and later out of Portugal. Of this class of Jews were the 
DisraeLis and others in England. There are a few families 
of them in New York, more in the Canadian cities, others in 
Philadelphia and’ Baltimore, and others still seattered 
through the South. The Jews of these families have never 
suffered from social prejudice. Their familiar associates have 
been such Christians as would be described as “the best 
people” of the cities they lived in. The clubs have weleomed 
them. We are told that one of them is now, or lately was, the 
president of the leading club of one of the chief cities of 
Canada. Yet they were nearly all Jews of the strict type. 
The unrestricted social recognition that these families of Jews 
have received argues against the theory that the objection to 
Jews is religious. 








Mark Twarn published in Harper’s Macazine, in 1898, an 
article about Jews which has since been included in one of 
his published books—The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg. 
In this article he considers at length, dispassionately, and 
with much humor, force, and courtesy, the reasons for the 
world-wide and immemorial disaffection for Jews. To our 
mind he left very little to be said upon the subject. The whole 
trouble as he found it was that the Jews are too intolerably 
successful in money-getting. Their ability, especially their 
business ability, is so far above the average ability of mankind 
that the common run of folks in the nations of the earth can- 
not begin to hold their own with them. To that fact, cropping 
out again and again from generation to generation, and from 
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century to century, Mark Twarn attributes nine-tenths of the 
Jew-baiting—the persecutions, exclusions, restrictions, harry- 
ings, robberies, and massacres of Jews that history records. 
At the bottom of nearly all of them he finds a business motive 
masquerading under a religious disguise. It seems sufticiently 
evident that this combination of commercial success and racial 
separateness underlies the whole Jewish problem. It wouldn't 
matter if Jews got rich if they only merged with the rest of 
the folks. But so long as they combine an unrivalled capacity 
for accumulating property with racial separation, we suppose 
that the ordinary workings of human nature will insure that 
they shall be jealously regarded. 


And is there no eure? ITs there nothing that ean keep the 
Jews from so overdoing suecess as to incur dislike? A remedy 
for Jewish gainfulness and exclusiveness was propounded 
many centuries ago by a young Jew, and was offered first of 
all to the Jewish race. Most of it is contained in the Sermon 
on the Mount. We cannot imagine anything-more accurately 
adapted to temper a disposition towards pride of race and ex- 
cessive thrift. But to accept that remedy would be to face 
abandonment of all racial peculiarity and the sentiments, pro- 
foundly deep, that belong to it. And how ean that remedy 
seem a true remedy to reluctant Jews who remember the past 
conduct, and observe the present conduct, of persons un- 
touched by its spirit, to be sure, but nominally respectful of 
its precepts? The more one reflects upon the Jews, the more 
remarkable their case appears. They succeed conspicuously 
in almost all the aims that tempt mankind, except in the one 
thing that makes success sweet—they do not as a people win 
the love of other peoples. That would not greatly matter if 
Fate did not compel them to live, a distinet family, but not a 
nation, among those other peoples. Naturally restive under 
disfavor, they naturally reject a possible remedy which would 
impair the separate individuality which is as dear to them as 
life. Naturally they complain that they are not beloved, but 
it is a vain complaint, which cannot stand against the counter- 
complaint that, as a race, they. do not make themselves be- 
loved and never have done so since history began. Their great 
good fortune in this country is that they live among very in- 
telligent, get-ahead people, who are pretty well able to hold 
their own in business with any competitor, and who are 
devoted, as a people, to fair play and equal rights. And so 
reflecting, we come reluctantly to our former conclusion that 
the social drawbacks—comparatively slight-—to the happiness 
of American Jews, must be borne with philosophy so long as 
the American Jews ecntinue to value and maintain their 
racial individuality. 

Manhattan is much put out, at this writing, by a disparity of 
opinion between the Interborough Railroad Company and its 
employees as to which of them owns the town. They are to 
fight it out, and as the Interborough controls the Subway and 
Elevated railroads by which 1,100,000 persons go daily to and 
from their work, and as the employees of those lines have quit 
their jobs and the new hands who have taken their places are 
not yet profigient in their tasks, the working millions of the city 
are having a very suffering experience. A prevalent opinion, 
which we find ourselves constrained to share, is that the Sub- 
way and Elevated employees went out on very insufficient 
grounds and with altogether too much precipitancy. That all 
their complaints were unreasonable we do not say, but if all 
their complaints had been reasonable it would not have justi- 
fied their action. They had made and won so many demands 
from the Interborough people within the last four months that 
they got into the state of mind which constrains Wall Street 
speculators, after a succession of successful flyers, to keep on 
until they meet with a substantial loss. We guess the strikers 
are going to lose, but there is no guesswork about the loss to the 
people of the city. That is a fact, and it is a fact that induces 
reflections. The convenience and daily welfare of millions 
of unoffending people ought not to depend on the ability of_a 
couple of labor bosses to agree with a railroad manager on all 
the details of employment. We are not the players, but the 
stake in this game. They put us up like so many chips, and 
the winner gets us. In some way the rules of such contests 
should be improved in the interests of the suffering non-com- 
batants, but so far the legislative remedies—compulsory arbi- 
tration, municipal ownership, and the like—strike the Ameri- 
can mind as being worse than the disease. 
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What the Fifty-eighth Congress Did and 
Failed to Do 


BEFORE indicating the work accomplished or omitted by the 
Fifty-eighth Congress it may be well to recall the circumstances 
under which it was elected, and to mark the subsequent change 
in the popular attitude toward the RoosSEVELT administration, a 
change reflected with singular fidelity by the House of Representa- 


tives. 
When the general election took place in November, 1902, 
about fourteen months had elapsed since the assassination ° of 


President McKiniey. The position of a Vice-President who be- 
comes Chief Magistrate owing to the murder of his predecessor— 
an event which has thrice occurred in the history of the United 
States—is inevitably one of peculiar delicacy and difficulty, for he 
can scarcely expect to be regarded at the outset of his unlooked- 
for term with much confidence or sympathy by those who deplore 
the tragical event to which is due his elevation. It may as well 
be acknowledged, also, that if it had occurred as possible, to the 
national conventions by which they were named for the Vice- 
Presidency, that ANDREW JoHNSON, CnesTerR A. ARTHUR, and THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT would through an accident become tenants of the 
White House, neither of those gentlemen would have been se- 
lected for the minor office. The consciousness of the unfriendli- 
ness, not to say suspicion, with which he is viewed is apt to em- 
bitter the beneficiary of a catastrophe, and to provoke him to 
assume a resentful posture that renders it impracticable for him 
subsequently to gain a nomination to the Chief-Magistracy. It 
is well known that ANDREW JoNNSON quarrelled with the political 
party of which, ostensibly, he was the executive personification, 
and that ArTHuR soon turned his back upon GARFIELD’S nearest 
friends. Mr. RoosevELT made neither of those mistakes. Never- 
theless, during the summer and autumn of 1902 it was by no 
means generally believed, by those most familiar with his impulsive 
temperament, that he would be able to steer clear of blunders that 
might prove fatal to his political prospects. Nor was it a secret 
that, so long as Mr. HANNA lived, Mr. Roosevert had in him a 
rival for the Presidential nomination who was justly to be feared 
by reason of the grip possessed by the Ohio Senator on the Re- 
publican party machinery. So it came to pass that the Repre- 
sentatives belonging to the Fifty-eighth Congress were chosen at 
a time when the public mind was expectant, undecided, and waver- 
ing, so far as Mr. RoosEVELT was concerned. Consequently, only a 
small fraction of the Republican members-elect of the House could 
then be counted on as ardent friends of the RoosEvELT adminis- 
tration and stalwart upholders of its policies. As month followed 
month, however, and what has come to be known as “ ROOSEVELT’S 
luck” revealed itself, and as repeated proofs of the hold grad- 
ually acquired by him upon his countrymen were crowned last 
November by a tremendous majority of the popular vote and in 
the electoral colleges, the Republican Representatives, whether 
or not they had had the good fortune to be reelected in 1904, were 
transformed during the last session of the Fifty-eighth Congress 
into zealous and outspoken supporters of the President; and, 
strange to say, their Democratic colleagues, on more than one 
oceasion, combined with them to stampede the House in favor of 
measures that, presumably, embodied the President’s wishes or 
convictions. ‘The railway legislation, for instance, projected in the 
Escu-TOWNSEND bill passed the House by an almost unanimous 
vote, an incident that recalled the “era of good .eeling” wit- 
nessed in the second Monroe administration. It was no fault of 
the popular branch of the Federal legislature that, before the 
close of its last session, almost every desire expressed, or sup- 
posed to be entertained, by the occupant of the White House, was 
Such obstruction as was encountered 
which is the conventional synonym 


not transmuted into law. 
came from “another place,” 
for the Senate Chamber. 

The Fifty-eighth Congress held three sessions, to wit, an ex- 
traordinary session from November 9 to December 7, 1902, after 
which occurred what Mr. Roosrvett described as a “ constructive 
recess,” since declared by a resolution of the Senate never to have 
existed, though on the strength of it the House of Representatives 
tried unsuccessfully to grab a large sum for mileage expenses never 
incurred; a first regular session, which lasted from December 7, 
1908, to April 28, 1904; and, finally, the second regular session 
which has just come to a close. It will be remembered that the 
extra session was called in order that the Congress might pass an 
enabling bill to render operative the Cuban reciprocity treaty. To 
that business the session was mainly devoted. The most memorable 
measure adopted in the first regular session was the ratification 
of the Hay-VARILLA Panama treaty, by which the new republic of 
Panama was recognized, and the President was authorized to pay 
that commonwealth the $10,000,000 previously offered to Co- 
lombia, and also to pay $40,000,000 to the French Canal Com- 
pany for its franchises and assets, including the greater part of 
the stock of the Panama Railroad corporation. By the same act 


the United States Executive was empowered to take possession of 
the canal zone and to begin the work of canal construction. 
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President was also authorized to govern the zone in pursuance 
of a provisional scheme that was to expire with the Congress that 
enacted it. During its first regular session, the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress extended the coastwise laws to the Philippines, created a 
Merchant Marine Commission, and ordered an investigation of 
the Beef Trust, a report in pursuance of which, but little satis- 
factory to the trust’s assailants, has just been made by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. To the credit of the first 
regular session should likewise be placed the act authorizing a 
further enlargement of the navy by the construction of one first- 
class battle-ship, two first-class armored cruisers, and three scout 
cruisers. 

During the second regular session, which began last December 
and has just ended, the reciprocity treaty with Newfoundland, 
which justly was regarded by our State Department as a creditable 
feat of diplomacy, was so drastically altered by the Senate be- 
fore ratification that it seems unlikely to receive the assent of the 
insular government. On the other hand, no fewer than sixteen 
general arbitration treaties with American republics were rati- 
fied, but seven ratification treaties concluded with European coun- 
tries. conspicuous among which was Great Britain, were so thor- 
oughly disembowelled by amendments before they were ostensibly 
sanctioned that President Roosrver.r declined to make himself a 
laughing-stock by submitting them to the other signatories. The 
Senate insisted, it will be remembered, upon substituting the 
word “treaty” wherever the phrase “special agreement” oc- 
curred in the text of the seven treaties mentioned. The obvious 
effect of the substitution was to render the general treaty worth- 
less, by providing that, whenever a case for its application should 
arise, the Senate’s ratification would be needed to render valid a 
special treaty authorizing such application. As we have formerly 
pointed out, it is a new discovery that the Senate would be act- 
ing ultra vires by sanctioning a general arbitration treaty, the 
application of which might be made by the Executive under a 
special agreement. The Treaty of Guadeloupe-Hidalgo, concluded 
with Mexico in 1848, contains an arbitration clause even broader 
in scope than that embodied in the seven arbitration treaties re- 
cently concluded with European countries, yet neither DANIEL 
Wesster, Joun C. CaLnoun, Henry Cray, nor THomMas H. Ben- 
TON detected at the time that, by ratifying the former compact, the 
Senate would be exceeding its powers. Moreover, it is only two 
or three years ago that the Senate failed to pretest when our 
State Department, acting under the arbitration clause of the 
Treaty of Guadeloupe-Hidalgo, undertook, by a “ special agree- 
ment” with the Mexican government, to refer the disputed dis- 
position of the so-called California Pious Fund to the Hague 
tribunal. No less remarkable is it that in January, 1903, while 
the Senate was in session, no remonstrance was uttered by that 
body, although our State Department notoriously entered at that 
time into a “special agreement” with the Executive of the Do- 
minican Republic for the reference to arbitration of a claim of a 
United States corporation against that commonwealth. As lately 
as July, 1904, the arbitrators appointed under that agreement ren- 
dered an award, in pursuance of which, without a word of protest 
from the Senate, a fiscal agent designated by our State Depart- 
ment took charge of the Puerto Plata custom-house, and has since 
been applying its revenues to the payment of the debt adjudged 
to be ‘due to the American company. It should further be noted 
that the Senate had not discerned the rigorous restrictions of its 
treaty-making power when it ratified the Hague convention, the 
very gist of which is that, whenever a giver international differ- 
ence shall fall under any one of several defined categories, the 
signatories concerned shall, by “ special agreement,” refer the dif- 
ference to the Hague tribunal. We repeat, what we have previously 
said in reference to this matter, that nobody disputes the Sen- 
ate’s constitutional right to refuse to ratify a treaty. We do 
maintain, however, that, when the Senate sees fit to assign a rea- 
son for the exercise of the power, it is entirely proper to inquire 
how it came to pass that the reason was never discovered and ad- 
duced on former analogous occasions. Is there an unavowed motive 
for producing the reason now which formerly did not exist? 

Other interesting measures that became law during the last 
session of the Fifty-eighth Congress were a bill making some needed 
changes in the International Copyright Law, another permitting 
the development of the natural resources of the: Philippines by the 
application of imported capital, and a third—which did not pass, 
however, without considerable opposition—adding two first-class 
battle-ships to the navy. Well conceived, also, as bearing witness 
to the dawn of an “era of good feeling” was the joint resolution 
ordering the return of all captured Confederate flags to the South- 
ern States. In the positive achievements of the Congress should, 
we suppose, be included the fact that it broke the record for ex- 
travagance. No longer will anybody name the “ billion-dollar 
Congress’ as a synonym for superlative wastefulness. According 
to the computation of Representative C. E. LirrLerrexp, the total 
appropriations of the Fifty-eighth Congress were, during its first 
regular session, more than $781,000,000, and, during its second ses- 
sion, upwards of $818,000,000. The aggregate, which is nearly 
$1,600,000,000, exceeds by more than thirty-one millions the appro- 
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priations made by the Fifty-fifth, or Spanish-war, Congress. Mr. 
LITTLEFIELD goes on to say, however, that though there is an 
apparent deficit of nearly $93,000,000, yet if deductions be made 
of the sums providing for national-bank-note redemption and the 
sinking-fund, the deficit would be reduced to about $5,000,000. 

If now we proceed to note what the Fifty-eighth Congress failed 
to accomplish, we observe that although the House of Representa- 
tives passed a pure-food bill and a Philippine-tariff bill, neither 
of these measures secured the sanction of the Senate. The rail- 
way-rate legislation devised by the House encountered a similar 
fate in the Upper Chamber. The Senate, however, authorized a 
committee to take evidence on the subject during the summer, and 
it is possible that an extra session of the Fifty-ninth Congress 
will be called in the autumn in order that the Senate may act 
upon the report of that committee. We confess, however, that 
our faith in such an outcome of the agitation for vesting the con- 
trol of railway rates in the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
not, at the present time, robust. For the miscarriage of the anti- 
injunction bill and the eight-hour bill no tears are likely to be 
shed, except by labor-unionists. Neither is any particular harm 
likely to be done by the failure of the Senate to accept the House 
bill abolishing the canal commission, although the canal zone is 
thus left without any specifically legalized form of government. 
The work of constructing the canal, however, will go on under 
the treaty and the enabling act passed to render the treaty opera- 
tive. until the Fifty-ninth Congress shall have taken action on the 
subject. The status of the canal commission seems not to have 
been affected, but the President is at liberty to remove any com- 
missioner and substitute another nominee, and he is expected to 
exercise the right in the case of Rear-Admiral WALKER. The lat- 
ter, therefore, is unlikely to gain much by the interposition of his 
relative by marriage, Senator ALLISON, to whose industrious ex- 
ertions the Senate’s refusal to concur in the House bill is at- 
tributed. The failure of the Statehood bill to become a law in any 
form is to be regretted, mainly on the score of the large amount 
of time wasted by the Senate on the discussion of it. Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory, taken conjointly, are, doubtless, ripe for 
Statehood at this time, but they will be even fitter for the dis- 
tinction a year or two hence than they are now. Neither Arizona 
nor New Mexico is as yet qualified to enter the Union as a sepa- 
rate State, and the former’s cyposition to merge with the latter 
seems to be a conciusive objection to their conglomeration and ad- 
mission as a single State. It merely remains to add that the only 
bill which passed both Houses during the last session of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress, but which failed to receive the President’s signa- 
ture, was one amending the present antismoke law cf the District 
of Columbia, and intended to abate its rigor in favor of those who 
have not complied with the existing requirement for the abolition 
of smoking chimneys. 





Who Shall Educate and How? 


THE article which Rev. JouNn CiirForpD, D.D., the eminent leader 
of English non-conformity, contributes to the March North Amer- 
ican Review, sheds light from the non-conformist standpoint on a 
problem that is universal to-day wherever civilized men live. We 
have flattered ourselves in this country that we had settled for 
all time the policy of the state with respect to education of our 
children in religion and ethics; but one has only to read the pro- 
ceedings of the three conventions of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation to realize that among Protestants, as well as among Roman 
Catholics, there is increasing dissatisfaction with the results of 
our present system. 

In Canada, Sir Witrrip Laurier has just brought his ministry 
nearer a downfall than it ever has been before by his formulation 
of a policy of state-supported sectarian schools for the two new 
Northwestern provinces, contrary to the wishes of the people most 
concerned, and in obedience, his critics say, to pressure from the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and the politicians of Quebec. In 
South Africa, one of the burning questions which those who are 
recasting the organic law of that British domain are facing, is that 
of a school system like that of the United States and Australia, or 
one resembling England’s; and on one side are the secularists and 
the Free-Churchmen, as they would be called in England, and on 
the other are the Church of England and Roman Catholic clergy. 
The situation in England, as Dr. Criirrorp describes it, and as 
Anglicans would agree, is strained, and if the Liberal ministry 
come to power, they will find that immediately from Welsh and 
English non-conformists they will receive demands of such a nature 
as may in turn imperil their tenure, whether the demands are met 
or rejected. 

As for the situation in France and Italy, one has only to think 
how thoroughgoing is the hatred of the secularist for the eccle- 
siastical school, and to understand how large a factor this hatred 
has been in recent political developments within the two nations, 
to have it dawn upon him that here, too, one of the fundamental 
questions of present society is that of, Who shall educate and how? 

It is a question which has its perils for ambitious statesmen 
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if they attempt to settle it in any other than a straightforward 
way and in accordance with principles. Mr. GLApsTONE’s failure 
to squarely face the issue in reference to Scotch education less- 
ened his hold on the Scotch people and weakened Liberalism 
there. Sir Wi~rrm Lavurier’s peril we already have alluded to. 
Mr. BAL¥rourR in England has dallied with this as with all other 
questions, so that it has come to pass that even The Spectator 
calls him a philanderer, and he bids fair to go out of power soon 
a discredited statesman. Mr. ROOSEVELT has impaired his prestige 
with a considerable number of his admirers more by his recent de- 
parture from principle in his authorization of the use of Indian 
tribal funds for sectarian education than by anything else he 
has done. 

The reason for the peril which comes to a statesman who med- 
dles with this matter is that it is a topic on which deeper feel- 
ing may be aroused than on almost any that can come up. Yet 
there are signs of a lessening of asperity between religionists on 
the one hand and secularists on the other. The mood of tolera- 
tion among various religious bodies, which now exists as it never 
did before, so universally and so completely, makes, on the one 
hand, for a union of sentiment among religionists which goes 
toward making it possible for them to agree on a common plat- 
form for education of the young. The recently organized Re- 
ligious Education Association will do much of its best work for 
this country in and through its special commission appointed to 
mediate between Roman Catholic, Protestants, and Jew, and to 
devise if possible a system of instruction in theism and _ the 
ethics of Jesus which may be used in all schools, no matter what 
the sectarian preferences of pupils or teachers. On the other 
hand, the apparent, if not actual, increase of lawlessness, the 
prevalence of “ graft,” the confessed materialism of very many of 
the graduates of the public schools as now conducted, are making 
many so-called secularists question whether quite all is being done 
that may be done in the schools to train children and youth in 
right conduct; and so acute is this feeling that many who for 
themselves dissociate ethics and religion are now willing to have 
the two associated for others, if haply thereby good may come to 
the community as a whole. Consequently, the times are more 
propitious than they have been for a long time for some move- 
ment toward increasing the state’s provision for religion and 
ethics in state-supported schools. Contemporaneous with this, of 
course, is the steady pressure of the Roman Catholic Church, here 
as elsewhere, for state support of parochial schools, or for some 
modus vivendi by which religious instruction may be given to 
Roman Catholic pupils in state-supported schools—a compromise 
that has been accepted in some countries, and may have to be 
in this country as the Roman Catholic voting strength increases 
and as the American federation of Catholic organizations in- 
creases its persuasive power. 

Just now, as Professor SHAHAN of the Catholic University of 
Washington pointed out in his paper read at the recent con- 
vention of the Religious Education Association, there can be no 
immediate cooperation between Roman Catholics and Protestants 
in education, but there may come a time when a common enemy 
may become so portentous that they will unite, for it is con- 
ceivable that here, as in Europe, the magnifying of the conception 
of the state’s authority as against the authority of the Church and 
the home, may force long-time enemies to unite, as they already 
have in Holland, and as they still may do in France. 
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The Slump in Poetry 


FourTEEN pages of the March Critic are devoted to “a sym- 
posium on ‘The Slump in Poetry,’” to which two publishers and 
twenty-three distinguished poets (including the justly celebrated 
Anonymous) contribute their opinions as to “the reason why 
poetry nowadays seems to attract so little attention.” The opinion 
which enjoys as much as any other single one the support of these 
ladies and gentlemen is that there is no slump in poetry, but 
that poetry is in at least as prosperous a condition as is usual. 
Dr. VAN Dyke says there is no trouble except with a certain set 
of jaded and supercilious critics who tell people that modern 
poetry is practically worthless. Several of his fellow singers at- 
tribute a lack of eagerness for song, of which they are conscious, 
to the influence of the strenuous life, or to the materialism of this 
present age. RoBerT BripGes says that the imaginations of im- 
aginative men have been enlisted in the service of science and 
mechanics, to the loss of poesy. 

For our part, we are not disposed to believe that poetry is in a 
condition of critical debility. It is still produced in profusion, 
and it is probably read by far more people than ever read poetry 
before. Men and women can even find the means of maintenance 
in the writing of it. It has not kept pace with prose in the at- 
tention it gets from readers, but that is because the number of 
readers has been rapidly and enormously increased, and because 
appreciation of the higher sort of poetry calls for more cultivation 
of mind and also more leisure and tranquillity of spirit than the 
mass of new readers can command. 
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Sin a large proportion 
of voters in every 
closely contested  sec- 
tion of the United States is 
corrupt that enough votes 
can be bought at elections 
to decide which side will 
win. Joreover, these pur- 
chases are made, They are 
made brutally, frankly, as a merchant would buy any commodity, 
as a huckster would buy potatoes or cabbages. It may be said at 
once that it is useless to try to get pure Executives, pure law- 
makers, and pure judges if the people who control the selection of 
these oflicials are themselves corrupt in such numbers that the 
purchasable element can decide between the great parties when- 
ever there is money enough to secure their votes. 

Listen to the story of New York. The city in all of its boroughs 
has a population of 3,850,000. At the last November election 
652,116 votes in the aggregate were cast in the greater city for 
all the candidates for President. Mr. Parker had 27,645 more 
votes than Mr. Roosevelt, but he only had 1638 votes over all. I 
estimate, and I shall be at pains to explain my methdd of esti- 
mating presently, that there are in excess of 170,000 venal voters 
in the city of New York—men who expect to be paid in one 
form or another for their votes, chiefly in ready cash. Moreover, 
they are paid when cither party has the money to buy. When 
both parties have full treasuries they are paid handsomely, and are 
warranted in considering that their election-day “ earnings” are 
well worth looking after. 

The importance of this immense venal vote will be better under- 
stood when it is recalied that MceCiellan, when running for Mayor 
the year before (1903). had only 63,696 votes in excess of Low, his 
opponent, and it was considered a great and signal victory, while 
“Low in 1901, in his race against Shepard, had an excess of only 
31,638, though he carried every borough, and there was a strong 
revolt in Tammany Hall xgainst Deveryism and all it stood for. 
Any one can see that in the city of New York at least there 
are times when the offices can be bought by the party which has 
the most money, provided that money is put in the hands of men 
who know how to use it and will use it. This is a most important 
proviso, as will be seen as | go on with my narrative. 

It is not often that Tammany buys an election in New York 
city, or that the Republican purchases carry the city, though the 
latter purchases may often do much towards determining the 
election in the whole State of New York. The whole truth of 
the matter is that the expense of carrying the city of New York 
and of holding it is so great that the Republican practical men 
do not really want it. To hold it would require them to be as 
the “ wicked” Tammany men are, and their best argument with 
the up-State voters would be lacking. What the Republicans 
want is the State. They are satisfied with that. But when we 
consider the phalanx of venal voters —- 170,000 strong —it is 
evident that the men: who have the money, in alliance with those 
who know how to spend it, can control the city at any time and 
every time, except on the rare occasions when the really good peo- 
ple of all parties get together to protest against excesses. <A 
plurality of 60,000 in New York is high; 100,000 would be con- 
sidered a landslide. So the 170,000 can control when properly 
enlisted; and the enlistment being merely a matter of money, there 
is no reason to feel safe that it will not happen when the time 
arrives to make it worth while to any band of plunderers with 
sufficient capital to enter on the venture. 

But before proceeding further I wish to disclaim any intention 
of saying that the majority of voters in the city of New York are 
venal, or that anything like a majority are actively corrupt. I 
believe, and my investigations justify me in this belief, that more 
than seventy per cent. of them are not only honest themselves, but 
genuinely desirous of the honesty of those to whom official affairs 
are entrusted. The difficulty is that this seventy two or three 
per cent. is divided between two parties, and most of them vote 
with the one party or the other, as the saying is, first, last, and 
all the time. Here is where the manipulators of the venal voters 
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get their chance to make 
their work effective. And 
they make it so effective 
that our civic body, infected 
in the source of its life, is 
corrupt all through, from 
the bottom upwards, from “Senet 
extremity to extremity. 

In the course of my in- 
vestigations in New York city I found no man who confessed to 
having bought a vote. That is not what they call it. ‘ Convey,” 
the jolly Falstaff's ancient Pistol said it was when discussing 
stealing. And so, also, these wise politicians do not buy votes, 
they simply employ the voters. They employ them for the day. 
There are 1550 election districts in the city of New York, and 
each district has two captains—one Democratic and the other 

tepublican. There is not a captain of either party in any district 
in New York who has not a list of men employed by him, varying 
from eight—that is the lowest—to two hundred. The conventional 
price for the eight on each side, who may be considered regulars, is 
$5 a day. That foots up to a very pretty sum total, as follows: 
2*8X5X 1550=—$124.000. 3ut these 24.800 men do not consti- 
tute the great body of the venal voters. They consider that they 
give valuable services outside of their votes, and they do give 
some, though not much, certainly, in those few districts where 
practically no votes can be bought. And there are a few such. 
But there are many districts where the great majority expect to 
be bought. These, it may be said, are generally in those crowded 
districts where the population lives in tenement-houses. They 
fall easy victims to the corrupters, and their settling in New York 
in great numbers has complicated the electoral problem very 
seriously. They are distressingly poor, and the offer of two, three, 
four, or five dollars on election day is a temptation too sore for 
them to withstand. When all of these aliens have become nat- 
uralized citizens and, as such, voters, the sections in which they 
live will be even a more attractive field for the politicians than 
it is now. Be it said to the eredit of these wretched folk that a 
very great many of them were attracted by Mr. Roosevelt in the 
last campaign, and nothing could dissuade thefacftom voting for 
him. But even such were not averse to takingsmoney to vote the 
Republican ticket. ef 

In getting my facts together I found that in a Republican dis- 
trict I could not get the Republican to tell what he had done, 
but he was not averse to telling what his Democratic oppo- 
nent had done and exactly what that opponent’s resources were. 
I also gathered facts here and there all over the various boroughs 
from men who know and upon whom I place dependence. Adding 
up the totals, after a careful study of these facts, I found that 
the venal vote, besides the workers, wag 155,000. To these add 
the workers, and we have a-grand tatat Of 179,800. Some few of 
these workers really do work, so I take’off about one-third, and 
leave the net total at 170,000. 

Who are these people? And how much are they paid? They 
belong to various classes, and they are paid amounts differing ac- 
cording to the heat. of the contest and the available amount to 
spend. As one very practical man remarked: “It goes like this: 
A dollar for a negro, a dollar and a half for a dago, and two 
dollars for an American.” At the last election money was plentiful. 
I am told, and it is safe to say, that $300,000 was spent in addi- 
tion to the $124,000 for workers, or a total of $424,000. If that 
much was distributed among the voters, it is quite safe to say 
that $150,000 more was given out to the leaders and captains, 
and “knocked down” by them. Adding this in, the grand total 
spent on election day by the two parties amounts to $574,000.* 
And I have not the shadow of a doubt that these estimates are 
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* There are 1550 polling-places in New York. These cost at each elec- 
tion, for registration and polling, the sum of $394,975, This sum is divided 
among 12,400 men and 1550 landlords, from whom the polling-places are 
hired. These election officers are all practical politicians, and each place is 
secured by political favor. So if we add this to the grand total of corrup- 
tion fund and money “knocked down” we get a total of $968,975, which is 
divided up each election day among those in the employ of cither party, 
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The Scene of the Subway Accident at Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, on the First 
than Twenty Persons were Injured 


A Scene during the rush Hour while the Strike was in Progress—the Surface Cars were so crowded that many Passengers 
rode on the Roofs 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF NEW YORK’S RAILWAY STRIKE 


The photographs show scenes and incidents of New York’s Elevated and Subway strike, which began on Tuesday morn- 
ing, March 7%. The strike involved 5000 employees of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, and at the start tied up 
the city’s entire Elevated Railroad and Subway systems. The surface roads were unable to run cars enough to accommodate 
the crowds, and thousands could not reach their places of business except by walking or hariny private conveyances. On the 
second day of the strike a collision at Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue between two Subway trains manned by green 
crews resulted in the injury of more than twenty people 
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within rather than without the truth; that they underrate, rather 

than overrate, the facts. 

As I have said, the venal voters belong to all classes of what 
we might term the “unclassed” —that is, people who lack 
position and definite “stake” in the community. It is very un- 
likely that many property-owners sell their votes in the city, as 
they not infrequently do in the country. Nor do proprietors of 
any kind—not even proprietors of liquor-saloons. The latter are 
buyers rather than sellers. The captains, whether Democratic or 
Republican, were agreed as to ene class. They said that nine 
negroes out of ten wanted money. There are no exact data as to 
how many negro voters there are in New York. I estimate them 
at 14,000. If we give them the benefit of the doubt. and only agree 
that eight out of’ ten are venal, then from this class alone 
we have 11,200 purchasable voters. In a Presidential year a negro 
is indisposed to vote against the Republicans, but he will take a 
bribe not to vote at all. £ was told that one method of disfran- 
chising a negro who wanted to seem to vote was to have him 
mutilate his ballot by cutting out the * eagle,” the emblem of the 
Republican party. This would serve two purposes: his ballot 
would be defective and therefore thrown out, and the eagle, turn- 
ed over to the Democratic captain, would serve as a voucher, 
showing that the voter had “delivered the goods.” I do not be- 
lieve this expedient was resorted to very generally in November, 
as there were only some 4000 defective ballots in all and from 
every cause. In years other than Presidential, the negro voters 
of New York, as a general thing, have no preferences. They band 
into associations, and their leaders try to sell them en bloc. 
When they do this the leaders usually make a neat sum, but 
whether their followers fulfil the contract or not it is very hard 
if not impossible to say. 

Among the paid voters are the men who some thirty days be- 
fore election are colonized in various lodging-houses. These are 
the very “scum of the earth,” miserable wretches who are glad 
enough to get free lodging each autumn when the cold weather 
comes. This is an expensive form of corruption, as the lodging 
of each man will cost something like $5 for the thirty days, and 
each one needs to be tipped off from time to time. Besides, they 
need, each group of them, to be kept under surveillance, so that 
they will not stray or be stolen. There are thousands of such 
at each hotly contested election. Few of them are ever con- 
victed. 

The lodging-house keepers who are in this business keep many 
of the same names on their registers from year to year. This is 
a great convenience for the professional repeaters, who are con- 
sidered very valuable by the practical election manipulators. This 
is a hazardous business, and the men who do it are generally pro- 
fessional criminals, who look upon a term in prison as a matter 
of course, and merely wn incident of the day’s work. They register 
under the names kept by the lodging-house keepers, and then,: if 
still out of jail, vote under the names assumed. An active and 
experienced repeater may get in thirty votes ina day. Then, again, 
these adventuresome criminals do another kind of work. The 
election captains study these registration lists very carefully, and 
get what they call “a line” on all the voters. Some are. too sick 
to come to the polls, some move away between registration and 
polling days. The captains think it would be a pity to lose these 
votes, so enough repeaters are brought in to cast the votes. They 
are coached as to the living-places of John Doe and Richard Roe, 
and it is rare that the “ wary” election inspectors reject any such 
votes. These repeaters do not, I believe, go so far in New York 
as in Philadelphia, where, I am told, they vote whatever name 
happens to be on the list, so that it not infrequently happens that 
a man, even of note, will go to the polls towards midday and be 
blandly told that he has already voted. 

The men who work along the river-fronts are said to be almost 
universally purehasable; the tenement-house dwellers to a very 
great extent: and the rowdies who belong to the “ gangs” sell 
themselves as a matter of course. But the Assembly leaders and 
the district captains know their men thoroughly. They are not 
in politics just at election-time only, but they are in it 
every day of the year. That is how they live. The As- 
sembly leaders on the Democratic side are all office - holders or 
do public work as contractors. Nearly all the district captains 
are also in public employ. So it is natural that they should 
each and every one keep in touch with the voters of the district, 
for carrying the district means keeping the job, losing the district 
means losing the job. These men know long before election day 
which of the voters they are to employ. It is not merely left to 
chance. It is no bargain-counter affair. It is all carefully ar- 
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ranged and carried out with as much exactness as is possible 
considering the curious character of the personal equation that 
enters into the transaction. These office-holding leaders are also 
said to be much more trustworthy in handling the corruption 
money than non-oftice-holders. The former feel it incumbent upon 
them to produce results, or, to use their own expression, “ to 
make good.” _ If they cannot “ make good” they are likely to lose 
place and salary, besides that rich but indefinite graft which goes 
along with pretty nearly every public oftice in this part of the 
country. But the leaders and captains of the minority have 
no such strong incentives to be honest in the handling of their 
corruption money. Few of them have place, and the great ma- 
jority of them will tell you with simple frankness that they are 
not in the thing “for their health.” For what it brings, then, 
of course; and it brings to them just what they can safely * knock 
down” from their own * boodle” and what they can secure from 
the majority leaders for being inactive. The price of votes on 
election day is regulated by the amount of money in hand and by 
the activity of the fight. If the majority leaders tell the hungry 
inquirers, “ There’s nothin’ doin’,” it will readily be seen that the 
market price of votes depreciates considerably. So it is a good 
business transaction to pay the minority leaders for their inac- 
tivity, and, therefore, have to pay much less per capita for the 
men on their lists. The Republican, or, for that matter, the fusionist, 
politician will use exactly the same methods as Tammany men em- 
ploy, and they do use them when they have the means and find it 
to their advantage. 

I trust these facts will assist in finding a remedy for evils 
which often make popular government a corrupt tyranny. Bribe- 
giving to voters and bribe-taking by voters cannot now be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, for lack of evidence. In the first place, the 
men are not bought, but are employed. This is a mere pretence, 
a subterfuge. This flimsy device, it seems to me, ought not to de- 
feat successful prosecution. But there is a provision of law which 
at present effectually prevents anything being done. These trans- 
actions are not made in the open with witnesses looking on. On 
the contrary, they are as privately conducted as possible. It is 
man to man. Now the law provides that the uncorroborated testi- 
mony of one party to such a corrupt transaction is incompetent. 
The difficulty is to get the evidence of men who would confess 
corroborated. Can such a law be changed? Probably it would be 
dangerous to change it. But we might get a hint from Mr. 
Jerome’s bill, which enabled him to get such accumulations of evi- 
dence against the New York gamblers that many of them have 
voluntarily gone out of business. 

There is, apart from the difficulties in doing it, an indis- 
position to convict men criminally for what politicians have been 
doing time out of mind. This suggests that we might study with 
profit the English ‘ Corrupt Practices Act,” which provides, I 
believe, that a civil suit can be brought by any number of citi- 
zens, and if the court decides that the election has been won by 
bribery, or that any considerable bribery has been practised, 
the successful candidate shall vacate his office, and be ineligible 
for the same office for a certain length of time. In the country, 
where every one knows every one else, the remedy for venal voting 
may be in an awakened and aroused public sentiment. This would 
scarcely be effective in the cities, because the better people do not 
know those who sell themselves. They cannot exert either influ- 
ence or sentiment. But I firmly believe that much can be done 
in our public schools by teaching, year in and year out, the ne- 
cessity for patriotism and civic righteousness. Then, again, we 
have the courses of people’s lectures. Here is a chance to talk 
truths to those who rarely hear them on such a subject. The diffi- 
culty with this plan of education is that the public schools are 
just as much under political control as any of the other public 
departments. The school boards would probably not only dis- 
courage, but forbid, such courses of teaching. But I am not pes- 
simistic, even though at the moment there hardly seems to be at 
hand a wholly satisfactory remedy. One old Tammany leader told 
me, with considerable concern, that he could not hold his children 
and grandchildren and keep them loyal to the machine. They 
thought they saw more congenial and cleaner associations else- 
where, and were better pleased to be independent of machine con- 
trol. This old man was fearful that in his decline he was passing 
through evil days. This may not be very significant; but his 
lament emphasizes somewhat the very well known fact that the 
very great majority of our new and young voters last year were 
uninfluenced by party ties, and voted for the candidate whose manli- 
ness appealed to their own love of strength, and whose outspoken 
‘andor was in tune with the ambitions of their own energy and youth. 





in Modern Life 


By Dr. Henry Smith Williams 


Il.—Electricity as a Motive Power 


S you stand waiting for your train at elevated or subway 
station you must have noticed the third rail. To outward 
appearance it is not different from the other rails. It 
seems a mere inert piece of steel. Yet you are well aware 
that a strange power abides there unseen,—a power that 

pulls the train, and that lurks in hiding to strike a death-blow to 
any chance unfortunate whose foot or hand comes in eontact with 
the rail. As the heavy train dashes up, dragged by this unseen 
power, probably vou, in common with the rest of the world, have 
been led to remark, “Ts it not marvellous!” 

Marvellous it surely seems. Yet the cause of our astonishment 
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is to be sought in the relative newness of the phenomena rather 
than in the nature of the phenomena themselves. At first glance 
it may seem that the intangible character of the electrical power 
gives it a unique claim on our wonderment. But a moment’s re- 
flection dispels this illusion. After all, electricity is no more 
intangible than heat. Neither the one nor the other can be seen 
or heard, but each alike may be felt. Yet we observe without as- 
tonishment a locomotive propelled by the power of heat—simply be- 
cause the locomotive has become an old story. Again, electricity 
is far less intangible than gravitation. Not merely may electricity 
he felt, but it may be generated through transformation of other 
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forms of energy; it may be stored away and measured; may be 
conducted at will through tortuous channels, or obstructed in its 
flight by the intervention of non-conductors. But gravitation sub- 
mits to no such restrictions. It eludes all of our senses, and it 
absolutely disregards all barriers. To its catholic taste all sub- 
stances are alike. It holds in bondage every particle of matter 
in the universe, and can enforce its influence over every kind of 
atom with an impartiality that is as astounding as it is inexorable. 
Moreover, this weird force, gravitation, has thus far evaded all 
man’s efforts to classify or label it. No man has the slight- 
est inkling as to what gravitation really is. If, as you 
glance at these lines, you should chance to release your hold and 
allow the periodical to drop to the floor, you will have per- 
formed a miracle which no scientist in the world can even vaguely 
explain. 

As regards our electric train, then, the fact that it stands there 
firmly, held fast to the rails by gravitation, is in reality as great 
and as inexplicable a marvel as the fact that the electric current 
gives it propulsion. Not only so, but the fact that the train goes 
forward of its own inertia, as we say, for a time after the current 
is shut off, presents to us yet another inexplicable marvel. It is a 
fundamental property of matter, we say, when once in motion to 
continue in motion until stopped by some counter-force; but that 
phrasing, expressive though it be of 2 fact upon which so many 
physical phenomena depend, is in no proper sense of the word an 
explanation, : 

Once for all, then, there is nothing unique, nothing preternatu- 
rally marvellous, about the phenomena of electricity. And indeed 
it is interesting to note how quickly we become accustomed to these 
phenomena, and how little wonder they excite so soon as they cease 
to be novel. Even imaginative people have long since ceased to 
give thought to the trolley-car; and within a week of the opening 
of New York’s subway the average man came to take it as 
much as a matter of course as if he had been accustomed to it from 
boyhood. 

And yet, in ano‘her sense of the word, the electric motor is a 
wonderful contrivance. As an example of what man’s ingenuity 
can accomplish toward transforming the powers of nature and 
adapting them to his own use, it is fully entitled to be called a 
makvel. Moreover, in the last analysis, we are as helpless to ex- 
plain the nature of electricity as we are to explain the nature of 
gravitation. It is only the proximal phenomena of the electric 
current that can be explained. These phenomena, however, are full 
of interest. Let us examine them somewhat in detail, allowing them 
to lead us back from electri¢ train to power-house and dynamo, and 
from dynamo as far toward the mystery of electric energy as 
present-day science can guide us. 

If we could look into the interior of a mechanism in connection 
with the trucks beneath the car, we should find an apparatus con- 
sisting essentially of coils of wire adjusted compactly about an 
axis, and closely fitted between the poles of a powerful electro- 
magnet. These coils of wire constitute what is called an armature. 
When the current is switched on it passes through this armature, 
as well as through the electromagnet, and the mutual attractions 
and repulsions between the magnetic poles and the electric current 
in the coils of wire cause the armature to revolve with such tre- 
mendous energy as to move the train,—the motion of its axle 
being transmitted to an axle of the car-wheels by a_ simple 
gearing. 

All this is simple enough if we regard only the how and 
not the why of the phenomena. Ignoring the why for the 
moment, let us seek the origin of the current which, by being con- 
ducted through the armature, has produced the striking effect we 
have just witnessed. This current reaches the car through the 
third rail, or in the case of the trolley through an overhead or 
underground wire. <All that is essential is that some con- 
ducting medium, such as an iron rail or a copper wire, shall 
form an unbroken connection between the motor apparatus and 
the central dynamo: where the power is generated,—the return 
circuit being made either by another wire or by the ordinary 
rails. 

The central dynamo in question will be found, if we visit the 
power-house, to be a ponderous affair, suggestive to the untechnical 
mind of impenetrable mysteries. Yet in reality it is a device essen- 
tially the same in construction with the motor which drives the 
train. That is to say, its unit of construction consists of a wire- 
wound armature revolving on an axle and fitted between the poles 
of an electromagnet. Here, however, the sequence of phenomena 
is reversed, for the armature, instead of receiving a current of 
electricity, is made to revolve by a belt adjusted to its axle and 
driven by a steam-engine. The wire coils of the armature thus 
made to revolve cut across the so-called lines of magnetic 
force which connect the two poles of the magnet, and in so doing 
generate a current of induced electricity, which flows away to 
reach in due course the third rail or the trolley-wire, and ulti- 
mately to propel the motor. 

It is hardly necessary to state that in actual practice this 
generating dynamo is a complex structure. The armature is a com- 
plex series of coils of wire; the electromagnets surrounding the 
armature are several or many; and there is an elaborate system of 
so-called commutators through which the currents of electricity— 
which would otherwise oscillate as the revolving coil cuts the lines 
of magnetic force in opposite directions—are made to flow in one 
direction. But, details aside, the foundations facts upon which 
everything depends are (1) that a coil of wire when forced 
to move so that it cuts across the lines of force in any magnetic 
field developsea so-called induced current of electricity: and (2) 
that such an induced current possesses power of magnetic attrac- 
tion and repulsion. These facts were discovered more than sixty 
years ago, and carefully studied by Michael Faraday, Joseph 
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Henry, and others. Faraday found that such an induced current 
could be produced not merely with the aid of an iron magnet, but 
even by causing a wire to cut the lines of force that everywhere 
connect the north and south poles of the earth,—the earth being 
indeed, as William Gilbert long ago demonstrated, veritably a 
gigantic magnet. Moreover, these relations are reciprocal; so 
that if a wire through which a current of electricity is passing 
is placed across a magnetic field, the wire is impelled to move 
in a plane at right angles to the direction of the lines of force. 
it is forcibly thrust aside. This side thrust acting on coils of 
wire is what produces the revolution of the armature of the 
electric motor. 

Several decades elapsed after Earaday’s initial experiment. be- 
fore the phenomena of magneto-electricity were proved to have any 
considerable commercial significance. A vast amount of ingenuity 
was required to devise a mechanism which could advantageously 
utilize the principle in question for commercial purposes. It must 
be understood, of course, that the amount of electricity produced is 
measurable, and that by no possibility could the energy thus de- 
veloped exceed the energy required to move the coils of wire. Were 
it otherwise the great law of the conservation of energy would be 
overthrown. In actual practice, of course, there is loss of energy 
in the transaction. The current of electricity that flows from the 
very best dynamo represents considerably less working power than 
is expended by the steam-engine in forcibly revolving the armature. 
In the early day of experiments the loss was so great as to be com- 
mercially prohibitive. With the perfected modern dynamo the 
loss is not greater than fifteen per cent.; but even this, it 
will be noted, makes electricity a relatively expensive power as 
compared with steam,—except, indeed, where some natural pow- 
er, like the Falls of Niagara, can be utilized to drive the 
armature. 

The efficiency of the modern dynamo is due largely to the fact 
that when the poles of the magnet are made to face each other, 
the lines of magnetic force passing between these poles are concen- 
trated into a narrow compass. With the ordinary bar magnet, as 
every one is aware, these lines of force circle out in every direction 
from the poles in an almost infinite number of loops, all converging 
at the poles, and becoming relatively separated at the equator in 
a manner which may be graphically illustrated by the lines of 
longitude drawn on an ordinary globe. It is obvious that with a 
magnet of such construction only a small proportion of the lines 
of magnetic force could be utilized in generating electricity. But, 
as already mentioned, when the magnet is so curved that its poles 
face each other, the lines of force, instead of widely diverging, pass 
from pole to pole almost in a direct stream. The strength of this 
magnetic stream may be increased .almost indefinitely by winding 
the iron core of the magnet with the coil of wire through which the 
electric current is passed, thus constituting the electromagnet 
which has replaced the old permanent magnet in all modern com- 
mercial dynamos. 

An electromagnet may be sufficiently powerful to lift tons of 
iron. The force it exerts, therefore, is very tangible in its results. 
Yet it seems mysterious, because so many substances are unaffected 
by it. You may place your head, for example, between the poles 
of the most powerful magnet without experiencing any sensation 
or being in any obvious way affected. You may wave your hand 
across the lines of force as freely as you may wave it anywhere 
else in space. Apparently nothing is there. But were you to at- 
tempt to pass a dumb-bell or a bar of iron across the same space, 
the unseen magnetic force would wrench it from your grasp with 
a power so irresistible as to be awe-inspiring. 

Similarly, the armature, when its coils of wire are adjusted be- 
tween the poles of the magnet, is held in a viselike grip by the in- 
visible but potent lines of magnetic force which tend to make it 
revolve. It requires a tremendous expenditure of energy—supplied 
by the steam-engine or by water-power—to enable the coiled wires 
of the generating armature to stem the current of magnetic force, 
which is virtually what is done when the armature revolves in such 
a way as to produce electrical energy. Part of the mechanical 
energy thus expended is transformed into heat and dissipated into 
space; but the main portion is carried off, as we have seen, through 
the coiled wires of the armature in the form of what we term the 
current of electricity, to be retransformed in due course into the 
mechanical energy that moves the car. 

It appears, then, that the phenomena of the electric dynamo de- 
pend upon the curious relation that exists between magnetism and 
electricity. Granted the essential facts of magneto-electrie induc- 
tion, all the phenomena of the dynamo are explicable. But how 
explain these facts themselves? Why is an electric current gener- 
ated in a coil of wire moving in a magnetic field? And why is a 
wire carrying a current of electricity, when placed across a mag- 
netic field, impelled to move at right angles to the lines of mag- 
netic force? No thoughtful person can consider the subject with- 
out asking these questions. But as vet no definitive answer is forth- 
coming. ‘Some suggestive half-explanations, based on an assumed 
condition of torsion or strain in the ether, may be brought to our 
attention in an ensuing paper. 

Meanwhile, it may be understood that the mutual relations of 
the magnetic and electrical forces just referred to are not at all 
dependent upon the manner in which the electric current is gener- 
ated. The magneto-electric motor may be operated as well with a 
chemical battery as with such a mechanical generating dynamo as 
has just been described. The storage-batteries which have been 
employed in some street railways and those which propel the elec- 
tric cabs about our city streets furnish cases in point. The only 
reason these are not more generally employed is that the storage 
battery has not yet been perfected so that it can produce a large 
supply of electricity in proportion to its weight, and produce it 
economically. 








England and America 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, March 4, 1905. 

HERE are some things that are better left undiscussed. 

Lam far from saying that Anglo-American relations come 

wholly within this category, though I am of opinion that 

it is easy to talk too much about them and easier still to 

talk about them in the wrong way. It is not yet certain, 

for instance, that the newly negotiated arbitration treaty may not 

prove to have been an injudicious attempt to force the pace and to 

parade and emphasize facts and conditions that might quite well 

have been left to develop in their own way and at their own time. 

However this may be, nobody who is acquainted with either Eng- 

land or the United States will approach with anything but caution 

and diplomatic reticence the proposal recently put forward by the 

New York Sun for an Anglo-American naval agreement on the lines 

of the alliance that now exists between Great Britain and Japan. 

| thought at first of passing by the suggestion as one more likely 

to interest a future generation than our own. But it has attracted 

considerable attention, more perhaps in Europe than in Great 

Britain; it was endorsed by Harrer’s WEEKLY on January 14, in 

language the “ statesmanlike restraint ” of which was warmly com- 

mented upon in England; and it is altogether so significant an 

utterance that there can be little harm in generalizing upon some 
of its larger aspects. 

Let me say at the outset that in the matter of Anglo-American 
relations England is at this moment entirely content and firmly 
confident. She is under no temptation to forestall the results that 
the inevitable course of events cannot but produce. She is well 
satisfied to leave the growth of Anglo-American amity largely to 
take care of itself, feeling that a natural process of development 
must precede and lead gradually up to that crowning act of states- 
manship which the future has in reserve. That the process may 
here and there and from time to time be deliberately fostered is, 
of course, obvious. No one, for example, can pretend to regard 
the withdrawal of the British North-American squadron and the 
dismantling of its century-old base at Halifax as an isolated inci- 
dent. It is at once a recognition of what now exists and a forecast 
of what is to come, and it marks a long step onward towards 
the final goal. That there will be similar acts of friendship in the 
near future, that occasion will present itself for further demonstra- 
tions not merely of British good-will towards America, but of that 
community of political interests which unites the two countries, is 
extremely likely. I should not, indeed, be surprised to hear that 
the word “alliance” has already passed between Mr. Choate and 
Lord Lansdowne. There can, at any rate, be no doubt of the thorough 
understanding that obtains between Downing Street and Washing- 
ton. There can be just as little doubt that * thorough understand- 
ing” is not to be the last word:on the matter. What that last word 
will be it is not difficult to forecast; when it will be spoken is 
for England a detail of secondary moment. For the present, as I 
have hinted, England is satisfied to have brought things to the 
stage at which they now stand; to have removed one after the 
other many old causes of friction and dispute; to have conquered, 
by sheer force of the open and straightforward diplomacy of which 
Lord Pauncefote was a far-shining example, that too-flattering sus- 
piciousness of British policy and motives which ten years ago was 
rampant throughout the United States. 

When one remembers that we are not yet ten years removed 
from Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela message, it must be owned that 
the revolution which has shaped Anglo-American relations in their 
present form is of. the utmost @edit to both countries. I notice 
to-day a far healthier tone in the English attitude towards Amer- 
ica. It is not so gushy as it was. There is a far better under- 
standing of the American point of view. It is becoming a dis- 
grace for an English member of Parliament not to have visited 
America. ‘The popular interest in American domestic problems is 
at this moment keener than I have ever known it and far better 
informed. The old charge that Englishmen were not only ignorant 
of American opinion and American conditions, but refused to be 
enlightened, no longer holds. The English press to-day is, on the 
whole, excellently served by its American correspondents. The 
articles on American affairs that appear in the daily papers and 
in the monthly reviews are frequent, rational, and the fruit of 
first-hand knowledge. I hardly think it an exaggeration to say 
that Englishmen are now in a better position to learn the facts 
of American life and politics than Americans are to learn the 
facts of English life and politics. I should say that there are more 
Englishmen who could discuss with intelligence the trust question 
and the problems of American foreign policy than there are Amer- 
icans who could give any clear exposition of the education bill, 
or the merits or demerits of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiseal proposals, 
or of British relations with Russia. Nor need I add that with 
increasing knowledge has come increasing friendliness. There can 
be no question that the popular mind of England is excellently 
disposed towards America, and welcomes with eagerness every 
token of a closer relationship between the two powers. One minor 
consequence of this, and of the vastly greater knowledge that is 
behind it, is that what one may call the social attitude of English- 
men and Englishwomen towards individual Americans and towards 
American life and society as a whole, has enormously improved 
and has quite got rid of its old superciliousness and affectation 
of superiority and amused disdain. Not less interesting is it to 
note that in their views on America English Conservatives and 
English Radicals have within the past generation changed sides. 
Thirty years ago the * classes” spoke and thought of America as 
the awful example cf unmitigated democracy, while the “ masses ” 
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spoke and thought of it as the land of promise. To-day English 
Conservatives recognize in America and in the American people 
one of the great conservative forces of the world; while English 
Radicals, who were once but too ready to Americanize everything 
English, are beginning to doubt whether “ the great experiment ” is 
really so great or is turning out so successfully as they expected. 
The American respect for property and order and the resoluteness 
of the American struggle with trade-unionism fill the English Con- 
servatives with an envious admiration, and the American venture 
in Weltpolitik appeals irresistibly to their imperialistic and gov- 
erning instincts. The English Radicals, on the other hand, be- 
moan the lapse of the United States into * militarism,” are by no 
means so certain as they were that America is an industrial para- 
dise, and show very definite signs of coming round to the opinion 
that the great democracy of the West is slowly but surely proving 
false to her old ideals. In the pages of this journal for January 
21 I read some caustic comments on what Mr. Massingham, an 
English Radical of some prominence, had to say about Mr. Roose- 
velt’s message. To my mind the only interest Mr. Massingham’s 
criticisms possessed was that they were delivered by a Radical. 
Thirty-odd years ago no Radical would have dreamed of describing 
a Presidential message as a compound of “ cant, pretence, arro- 
gance, bad taste, and bad sense.” I do not mean that English 
Radicalism was less vulgar then than now, but that it was more 
in sympathy with America, more anxious to idealize American 
conditions and American institutions, and more eager to veil than 
to expose whatever blots might be discovered on the workings or 
tendencies of the democratic system. Greater knowledge has taught 
both the Conservatives and the Radicals to revise their estimates 
and brought to them a truer, perception of the facts. The result 
of this shifting of opinion is that all sectioms of English society 
and politics are to-day approximately at one in their views 
on America, and that the national friendliness is based on a real 
foundation of knowledge. 

It is clear that a relationship so special as that which now exists 
between England and America must eventually, in these momen- 
tous and quick-moving times, lead to positive results. England 
is prepared for those results, has now for some years foreseen 
them, will most heartily welcome their arrival, but feels that it 
scarcely lies with her to hasten their advent. With whom, then, 
does it lie? Obviously with the Americans. There are on the 
American side certain prejudices to be overcome, certain traditions 
to be discarded, a more extended and a more intimate experience 
6f international politics to be gathered, before Anglo-American 
friendship can pass from a state of feeling to a policy of action. 
This is but too clearly work which only the Americans themselves 
‘an perform. They are, in fact, already performing it. An English 
paper the other day described America as the champion hustler 
of imperialism. It would indeed be difficult to find in all his- 
tory a parallel to the change of outlook and material condition 
that has come over the United States in the past seven years. 
Seven years ago Americans had no possessions ontside the United 
States. To-day there is an American empire such as Germany will 
not attain to in a thousand years. It is true that an empire 
is sometimes easier to come by than the spirit of empire. English- 
men do not in the least expect Americans to overthrow the mental 
habits and the inherited sentiments of a hundred years with the 
ease and rapidity with which they overthrew Spanish power in 
Cuba and the Philippines. They realize perfectly well that Amer- 
icans are undergoing an unconscious, course of education in the 
responsibilities of a world - power, that the process must neces- 
sarily be a slow one, and that not until it has advanced consider- 
ably beyond its present stage can the relations between England 
and the United States begin to assume a final form. They are 
entirely willing to wait. They know that unless it has behind it 
the practically unanimous backing of American sentiment, the 
policy of Anglo-American cooperation, of an Anglo-American naval 
compact, of an Anglo-American alliance, can never be really en- 
during. They have no manner of doubt but that in the fulness of 
time all will come right; and this assurance prevents anxiety as 
decisively as it forbids overprecipitancy. The sum of the whole 
matter, therefore, from the British point of view, is that it rests 
with the Americans. They have an empire; they must now be- 
come imperial. They have expanded physically. They must now 
expand mentally. They are a world-power in hard fact; they 
must now become a world-power in consciousness, in breadth of 
vision, in resolute acceptance of new conditions, in a not less 
resolute emancipation from the precepts of an outworn past. When 
I say that Americans must do and be all this I mean to imply 
that it is both their duty and their fate. It is their duty because 
in no other way can they worthily meet the responsibilities they 
have assumed; it is their fate because they have launched them- 
selves on a stream of consequences and tendencies that, wherever 
it may finally land them, cannot but carry them clean past the 
old narrow bounds. Already there are multiplying proofs of this; 
and every one of them is noted in England with calm, confident 
satisfaction as so many steps towards the predestined end. So 
long as this continues—and it cannot now stop — Englishmen 
regard it as simply a question of time before the bonds that al- 
ready link British and American policy on more than one inter- 
national field are formally cemented. That moment may be near 
or far off; it may be hastened or retarded by temporary cireum- 
stances and accidental events; but that the permanent currents 
of national interests, national necessities, and national sentiment 
are setting full and fair towards it, is no longer open to question. 
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From My Unpublished Autobiography 





By Mark Twain 


OME days ago a correspondent sent in an old typewritten sheet, 
S faded by age, containing the following letter over the signa- 
ture of Mark Twain: 
“ HARTFORD, March 19, 1875. 

* Please do not use my name in any way. Please do not even 
divulge the fact that I own a machine. I have entirely stopped 
using the typewriter, for the reason that I never could write a 
letter with it to anybody without receiving a request by return 
mail that I would not only describe the machine, but state what 
progress I had made in the use of it, ete., ete. I don’t like to 
write letters, and so I don’t want people to know I own this 
curiosity-breeding little joker.” 


A note was sent to Mr. Clemens asking him if the letter was 
genuine and whether he really had a typewriter as long ago as 
that. Mr. Clemens replied that his best answer is in the following 
chapter from his unpublished autobiography: 


1904. Villa Quarto, Florence, January. 

Dictating autobiography to a typewriter is a new experience for 
me, but it goes very well, and is going to save time and “ lan- 
guage ’—the kind of language that soothes vexation. 

I have dictated to a typewriter before—but not autobiography. 
Between that experience and the present one there lies a mighty 
gap—more than thirty years! It is a sort of lifetime. In that 
wide interval much has happened—to the type-machine as well 
as to the rest of us. At the beginning of that interval a type- 
machine was a curiosity. The person who owned one was a 
curiosity, too. But now it is the other way about: the person 
who doesn’t own one is a curiosity. I saw a type-machine for the 
first time in—what year? I suppose it was 1873—because Nasby 
was with me at the time, and it was in Boston. We must have 
been lecturing, or we could not have been in Boston, I take it. 
I quitted the platform that season. 

But never mind about that, it is no matter. Nasby and I saw 
the machine through a window, and went in to look at it. The 
salesman explained it to us, showed us samples of its work, and 
said it could do fifty-seven words a minute—a statement which 
we frankly confessed that we did not believe. So he put his type- 
girl to work, and we timed her by the watch. She actually did 
the fifty-seven in sixty seconds. We were partly convinced, but 
said it probably couldn’t happen again. But it did. We timed 
the girl over and over again—with the same result always: she 
won out. She did her work on narrow slips of paper, and we 
pocketed them as fast as she turned them out, to show as curiosi- 
ties. The price of the machine was $125. I bought one, and we 
went away very much excited, 

At the hotel we get out our slips and were a little disap- 
pointed to find that they all contained the same words. The girl 
had economized time and labor by using a formula which she 
knew by heart. However, we argued—safely enough—that -the 
first type-girl must naturally take rank with the first  billiard- 


player: neither of them could be expected to get out of the game 
any more than a third or a half of what was in it. If the ma- 
chine survived—if it survived—experts would come to the front, 
by and by, who would double this girl’s output without a doubt. 
They would do 100 words a minute—my talking speed on the 
platform. That score has Jong ago been beaten. 

At home I played with the toy, repeating and repeating and re- 
peating “The Boy stood on the Burning Deck,” until I could 
turn that boy’s adventure out at the rate of twelve words a 
minute; then I resumed the pen, for business, and only worked 
the machine to astonish inquiring visitors. They carried off many 
reams of the boy and his burning deck. 

By and by I hired a young woman, and did my first dictating 
(letters, merely), and my last until now. The machine did not 
do both capitals and lower case (as now), but only capitals. 
Gothie capitals they were, and sufliciently ugly. I remember the 
first letter I dictated. It.was to Edward Bok, who was a boy then. 
I was not acquainted with him at that time. His present enter- 
prising spirit is not new—he had it in that early day. He was 
accumulating autographs, and was not content with mere signa- 
tures, he wanted a whole autograph letter. I furnished it—in 
type-machine capitals, signature and all. It was long; it was a 
sermon; it contained advice; also reproaches. I said writing was 
my trade, my bread and butter; I said it was not fair to ask a 
man to give away samples of his trade; would he ask the black- 
smith for a horseshoe? would he ask the doctor for a corpse? 

Now I come to an important matter—as I regard it. In the 
year ’74 the young woman copied a considerable part of a book 
of mine on the machine. In a previous chapter of this Auto- 
biography I have claimed that I was the first person in the world 
that ever had a telephone in his house for practical purposes; 
I will now claim—until dispossessed—that I was the first person in 
the world to apply the type-machine to literature. That book 
must have been 7’he Adventures of Tom Sawyer. I wrote the first 
half of it in ’72, the rest of it in ’74. My machinist type-copied 
a book for me in ’74, so I concluded it was that one. 

That early machine was full of caprices, full of defeets—devilish 
ones. It had as many immoralities as the machine of to-day has 
virtues. After a year or two I found that it was degrading my 
character, so I thought I would give it to Howells. He was re- 
luctant, for he was suspicious of novelties and unfriendly toward 
them, and he remains so to this day. But I persuaded him. He had 
great confidence in me, and I got him to believe things about the 
machine that I did not believe myself. He took it home to Boston, 
and my morals began to improve, but his have never recovered. 

He kept it six months, and then returned it to me. I gave it 
away twice after that, but it wouldn’t stay; it came back. Then 
I gave it to our coachman, Patrick McAleer, who was very grate- 
ful, because he did not know the animal, and thought I was trying 
to make him wiser and better. As soon as he got wiser and better 
he traded it to a heretic for a side-saddle which he could not use, 
and there my knowledge of its history ends. 





























Mark Twain in 1875 


Mark Twain as he appears To-day 
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ROBABLY there are more peopie to-day who are able to 
write passable novels than at any other period since the 
novel was first evolved. Much of what goes to constitute 
literary culture which was formerly considered as pertain- 
ing solely to genius, is now becoming common property, and 

the army of nevelists is being constantly recruited. In theorizing 
upon this state of affairs, one may be easily led to the inference 
that the literary culture of the time, in being distributed among 
so many, has been thereby commensurably diluted, so that the 
age has produced many. writers, but few great ones. It may be 
suspected, however, that the reading public has to a certain extent 
lost its reverence for literary talent per se; moreover, the multi- 
tude of fietion-writers makes it all the more difficult for one to 
attain preeminence over his fellows. Nevertheless, there are a 
certain number of living authors who may be recognized even 
now as foremost, and who will stand out all the more clearly in 
the future as the priacipal exponents of their art in this day and 
generation. The number of such authors is necessarily small, 
but among the fi.st on the list must be placed, unquestionably, 
the name of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Mrs. Ward, as is generally known, is a daughter of Thomas 
Arnold, editor and author, a granddaughter of the famous Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby, and a niece of Matthew Arnold. Thus it appears 
that not only in the character of her work, but likewise by in- 
heritance and association, she is allied to the traditions of Eng- 
land’s best literature, and stands in line with the eminent writers 
of that land. Her husband is Thomas Humphry Ward, known to 
the literary world through his edition of The English Poets, and 
the author of the exceptionally discerning art criticisms which 
have appeared for many years in the London Times. Mrs. Ward 
has lived all her life in an extremely intellectual atmosphere, 
and her books, one and all, bear the stamp of a mind extraor- 
dinarily well trained and acute. What is more remarkable in 
her case than the-keenness of intellect and perfect grace and 
finish which characterize her work, is that these qualities should 
coexist with so large a measure of popularity. The exact com- 
bination of qualities which makes a novel succeed has never been 
ascertained, but. it is certain that intellectual acuteness and 
nicety of style by themselves do not always suffice. The gift 
of story-telling which enables a writer to construct tales which 
shall make a widespread appeal—to write in such a manner that 
every one of a thousand different persons shall enjoy the product, 
each in his own way--is difficult to define; but whatever it may 
be, it is certain that Mrs. Ward possesses it. 

This is perhaps not quite true of the earlier books of Mrs. 
Ward, for there was im tiem a certain didactic vein and a pre- 
dominance of the intellectual element which militated to a de- 
gree against their popularity. But, while Mrs. Ward is never 
otherwise than intellectual, and although in her later novels she 
has written with the same thoughtful and serious aim as in her 
earlier ones, nothing is more remarkable than the progressive 
gain in the power of general appeal which her novels have ex- 
hibited. Hleanor was hailed as her masterpiece when it first 
appeared; yet upon the publication of Lady Rose’s Daughter 
both critics and general public pronounced the book superior to 
its predecessor. That Lady Rose’s Daughter should be in turn 
surpassed, no one would have dared to predict, yet in the pres- 
ence of the fact it must be admitted that The Marriage of William 
Ashe, which is her latest, is likewise her strongest book. 

One of the first points to impress us, upon opening a book of 
Mrs. Ward’s, is the atmosphere which immediately takes pos- 
session of us. This illusive quality depends in reality upon a 
thousand details which come naturally into the story without any 
apparent purpose, but combine to produce a harmonious effect, 
softening the rough outline of plot and incident, and heightening 
the illusion of reality. It is only the writer who possesses the in- 
stinctive gift of story-telling that is capable of producing the 
atmospheric effect, and is able to give us that delightful sense of 
illusion which is necessary to the most perfect enjoyment. And 
what a delightful atmosphere it is with which Mrs. Ward en- 
wraps us! We find ovrselves living, as it were, in a delightful 
social environment, among people who think clearly and express 
themselves charmingly—in the midst of a kind of intellectual 
aristocracy, in fact—and yet these people are as human and nat- 
ural as any that are to be found in real life. ‘The uneasy critical 
faculty is soon put to sleep under the spell of Mrs. Ward’s style, 
and one speedily acquires that sense of perfect confidence in the 
author which enables cne to abandon himself wholly to the charm 
of the story. ‘ 

As one reads on, say, in The Marriage of William Ashe, one 
finds oneself becoming more and more engrossed in the indi- 
vidual characters. They are so thoroughly human that one can- 
not help it, and they manifest their humanity not merely by en- 
tertaining human sentiments, but by talking and acting with a 
certain spontaneity which is usually found only in living per- 
sons. No matter how well you think you know them, it is im- 
possible to predict what they will say or do next. How does Mrs. 
Ward manage this? She herself has given us a hint as to her 
method which somewhat illuminates the problem. In an address 
given at the Passmore Edwards Settlement she remarked, in 
reference to the development of the settlement’s work: 

“It is like—if I may take an illustration from my own trade— 
it is like a character in a novel. The story-teller plans it in this 
‘way or that. You scribble down on vour first sheet of paper such 
and such incidents. Your hero is to end badly or to end well. 






































Marriage of William Ashe” 
By « Hi. 


Gaines 


Marriage-bells there shall certainly be!—on that last, far-off page. 
Or if you are in a sterner mood, you see all the forces of the 
pit unchained about your poor puppets. A shipwreck—a railway 
accident—some new disease with a long name—-you write it down 
inexorably. But then you begin your work. And after a lit- 
tle while, as your grip tightens, as your characters come out of 
the mist, they begin to make themselves, to shape their own story. 
Your idea remains, if it had any virtue. Often one looks back 
with a strange thrill to see how near the thought of the end 
has been to the thought of the beginning. But on the way it has 
taken to itself a score of tresh forms and developments.” 

This evidently supplies the key to Mrs. Ward’s method. The 
characters develop of themselves, and tell their own story. It is 
plain, too, that such a method is only possible to creative genius, 
and it of necessity greatly adds to the interest which one feels 
in the plot. For it is impossible that one should foresee de- 
velopments which came unexpectedly to the author herself, and 
yet when they arrive they fit in perfectly with the whole scheme 
of the story. In The Marriage of William Ashe, the author of 
Eleanor and Lady Rose’s Daughter has imagined a situation which 
exceeds in strength the conceptions which underlie either of the 
preceding stories. William Ashe is an English politician, a com- 
ing man, destined for the Prime Ministry. Lady Kitty Bristol 
is the daughter of Lord Blackwater, a notorious character, and 
a woman whose brilliancy scarcely offsets the cloud which hangs 
over her reputation. Ashe, pitying Lady Kitty for the sorrow 
which she suffers on account of her equivocal position, and loving 
her for herself, finally marries her against advice, and from the 
moment that he takes this step the story develops an extraor- 
dinary intensity of interest. Lady Kitty is an altogether fasci- 
nating character. The gayety and piquancy of her humors attract, 
while the utter lack of reasonableness with which she indulges 
her moods, at times, fairly enrages the reader. Her freakish im- 
pulses lead her repeatedly into excesses and indiscretions, yet in 
her every act and speech there is a charm which holds the reader 
to her as it holds the husband. The peculiar danger which arises 
from Lady Kitty’s temperament is that she will utterly ruin 
the political prospects of William Ashe, whose long - suffering 
patience will not permit him to cast her off. The situation be- 
conics more tense with every page, and each seemingly trivial in- 
cident becomes charged with potential significance. Every act of 
Lady Kitty seems innocent enough in its conception—there is no 
intentional evil in her—yet it seems impossible for her to do 
anything aright. She continues to jeopardize her husband’s for- 
tunes by offending the most powerful of his friends, and to com- 
promise her reputation by her conduct with Geoffrey Cliffe, poet 
and-adventurer, whose character is none of the best, and of whom 
she says, “He is bad, false, selfish, but he excites me.” As one 
becomes better acquainted with Lady Kitty, one is made to see 
more of her character than appears on the surface. She seems 
ratker the victim of a fatality than a merely selfish and capricious 
woman. Her pitiful self-appreciation renders her situation all 
the more pathetic. ‘ You don’t know the mischief I can do,” she 
says to Ashe, before accepting him. “ And I can’t help it; it’s in 
my blood.” And the reader feels it. Her irrepressible mental 
activity is quite ungovernable. Her brilliancy, in seeking an out- 
let. always does harm to her husband and to herself. So that 
one is not surprised when she very nearly strikes the death- 
blow to her husband’s career by the publication of a novel in 
which the leader of his party and others in power are ridiculed— 
all with the absurd notion of assisting Ashe. Lady Kitty is in- 
describably pathetic in her passionate repentances and her futile 
efforts to change herself for the better. But her moods are all- 
powerful, and by some fatality of inheritance every good part in 
her is twisted to some evil purpose. Her character grows more 
and more appealing as the tale proceeds, and the reader never feels 
in closer sympathy with her than in the moment of her final 
disaster. The development of William Ashe is equally remarkable. 
There is no surer testimony of life in a fictitious person than the 
perception of his growth, and all of Mrs. Ward’s characters 
seem to grow in accordance with their natures. Ashe, who im- 
presses one in the beginning as a rather careless, good-hearted, 
and uxorious young man, evolves a nobility and grandeur of char- 
acter which set him high in the reader’s estimation, and make his 
success or failure a matter of vital concern. We see both him and 
Lady Kitty enmeshed in a web which is not of their own weaving, 
and our sympathy goes out to each in nearly equal measure. 

As usual in Mrs. Ward’s stories, as the end approaches, the in- 
terest proportionately deepens. The outcome is unpredictable. 
Never was the advantage of Mrs. Ward’s method of composition 
more fully demonstrated than in The Marriage of William Ashe. 
The crisis is balanced with absolute nicety; the weight of a hair 
will turn the scales. And one’s curiosity as to the outcome de- 
pends not upon a mere superficial appreciation of the author’s 
ingenuity, but upon one’s interest in the persons of the story as 
human beings. For one feels, as the author meant that one 
should feel, that the characters themselves must solve the problem. 

The minor characters of Mrs. Ward’s story are drawn with 
subtlety and power. ‘The brilliant and cynical Cliffe, the petty 
and self-righteous Mary Lyster, the sincere and womanly mother 
of William Ashe, and the little Dean whose spiritual eye is sin- 
gle, so that his soul is full of light, are all humanly real, and 
affect us in their mutual reactions as veritable persons. All in 
all, The Marriage of William Ashe is to be regarded as an achieve- 
ment of consummate art, 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD-—BY ALBERT STERNER 


The publication of Mrs. Ward’s new novel, “The Marriage of William Ashe,” which has been running serially in “ Harper’s 


’ 


Magazine,” is a literary event of the first importance. This new portrait for which Mrs. Ward sat is from the original 
by Albert Sterner, and was recently exhibited in London. On the opposite page of this issue of the “ Weekly” will be found 
an article concerning Mrs, Ward and her latest and most important work in fiction 
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The Illumination on Pennsylvania Avenue on the Evening of March 4 President Roosevelt on his Way to the White House «fi 


THE PRESIDENT AND INAUGURATION-D 


The photographs are snap-shots taken in Washington during the inauguration of Theodore Roosvelt as 
of the Capitol, where the oath of office was administered to Vice-President Fairbanks. After the ~ igi 
the east front of the Capitol, where Mr. Roosevelt was sworn in by Chief-Justice Fuller at 12:57 o'clock, 


from the stand in front of the White House. In the evening the inaugural ball was held if the 
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Thite House afi taking the Oath of Office at the Capitol The Fireworks display in Front of the Washington Monument on Inauguration Night 


[(ON-DAY CEREMONIES IN WASHINGTON 


Roostvelt as twenty-sixth President of the United States. The ceremonies began in the Senate Chamber 
the s¥earing in of the new Senators, the inauguration of the President took place on the platform before 
12:57 o'clock. The President's inaugural address followed, after which Mr. Roosevelt reviewed the parade 
eld iN the Pension Building. The city was illuminated, and there were elaborate fireworks displays 

















SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Morton Serviss, a young scientist from New York, is travelling 
through the mountains in the Far West, and meets Viola Lambert, a 
girl of remarkable beauty, who is living with her parents in the mining 
town of Colorow. During a call at her home, Serviss asks Miss Lam- 
bert to play for him on the piano. After much hesitation she tries 
to play, but fails miserably. He realizes that she is under the influ- 
ence of some strange, mysterious power, and, embarrassed at her failure, 
apologizes to the girl’s mother and leaves. He returns in the evening 
and is introduced to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, a local preacher. Clarke 
draws Serviss into a discussion of spiritism, and the latter finds that 
the preacher is a believer in the doctrine. Under the influence of Clarke, 
Miss Lambert again sits at the piano and plays with perfect control. 
The following morning Serviss accompanies Viola on a horseback ride 
to the mountain mining-camp of her stepfather, during which the 
scientist discovers that both the girl and her mother are spiritualists. 
Iie surmises that Clarke is using Viola as a subject for his occult 
experiments, and calls on the minister to learn more -of his feeling 
toward the girl, which he suspects is not wholly disinterested. Clarke 
resents his inquiries, and Serviss leaves, convinced that his suspicions 
are well founded. From Ir. Britt, ting physician, Serviss learns 
more of Viola's powers, and of her history. He concludes that she must 
be a deceiver, and Jeaves for the East. Clarke, who has discovered that 
he is able, through the mediumistic powers of Viola, to hold communion 
with the spirit of his dead wife, becomes convinced that the girl has 
a wonderful mission in life—to reveal, through her psychic gifts, the 
reality of the spiritual world. At the same time he has fallen in love 
with her, asks her to be his wife, and is refused. Serviss returns to his 
work in the New York medical school, where he endeavors to forget Viola 
in the absorption of his work. He learns from his friend, Dr. Britt, that 
the Lamberts are stopping in New York with a millionaire spiritualist, 
Simeon Pratt, who has taken a keen interest in Viola, and that Clarke has 
come with them to exploit the girl as a medium. Serviss tells his sister 
Kate, with whom he lives, about the Lamberts; she decides to cali on 
them, convinced that her brother is in love with Viola. Dr. Britt comes to 
dine with Serviss and his sister, and tells them of an exhibition of Viola’s 
psychic powers which he witnessed. Serviss is still unconvinced of 
the authenticity of the demonstrations, but Kate persuades Dr. Britt to 
take her to call on the Lamberts, convinced that there is some basis of 
truth in their claims. Kate and Britt go together to visit the Lamberts at 
Pratt’s house, and, while there, witness a partial demonstration of Viola’s 
powers—the receipt of a communication from her grandfather, Viola com- 
plains that she detests the life which she is forced to lead, and Kate resolves 
to bring about her release, 





CHAPTER XVII 
MORTON LISTENS SHREWDLY 


ORTON awaited Kate’s return-from her call with an in- 
terest approaching anxiety. His mind refused to stay 
fixed on his work, but returned again and again to the 
problem of Viola Lambert’s life. 

The thing claimed—that the dead spoke through her— 
he could not for a moment believe.. Such a claim was opposed to 
all sound thinking, to every law known to science. It was, in 
short, preposterous—monstrous. 

He had acquired all the prejudices against such a faith, from 
Emerson’s famous phrase, “ rat-hole philosophy,” down to the latest 
sneer in the editorial columns of The Pillar—to the. latest 
“exposé” in The Blast. Upon_the most charitable construction 
those who believed in. rappings, planchettes, materialized forms, 
ghosts, messages on’ slates, and all the rest,of'the amazing cata- 
logue were either half-baked thinkers, intellectual perverts, or 
soft-pated sentimentalists whose judgment was momentarily cloud- 
ed byrthe passing of a grail. 

“And yet,” said one author, “go a little deeper and you will 
find in the. very absurdities of these phenomena a possible argu- 
ment for their truth. A manufactured system would be careful 
to avoid putting forward as evidence a thing so childish and so 
ludicrous as a spirit tapping a table, writing.in a bottle, or speak- 
ing through a tin horn. Who but a childlike and trusting soul 
would expect to convince a man of science of the immortality’ of 
the soul by causing a message from his grandfather to appear in 
red letters on her arm? ‘The hit-or-miss character of all these 
phenomena, the silliness and stupidity which you find in 
the appeal, may be taken as evidence of the sincerity of the 
psychic.” 

“JT don’t see that. There never has been a religion too gross, 
too fallacious, to fail of followers. Remember the Sacred Bull of 
Egypt and the Snake Dance of the Hopi.” 


Finding himself alone with Weissmann during the afternoon he 
said, carelessly: 

“If you were called upon to prove the falsity or demonstrate 
the truth of the spiritualistic faith, how would you set to work?” 

Weissmann was a delicious picture as he stood facing his young 
colleague. He was dressed to go home. He wore a low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed black hat, which was set rather far back on his 
head, floating like a shallop on the curling wave of his grizzled 
hair. His eyebrows, gray, with two black tufts near the nose, 
resembled the antenne of a moth. His loose coat, his baggy 
trousers, and a huge umbrella finished the picture. He was a 
veritable German professor—a figure worthy of Die Fliegende 
Bliitter. 

“T don’t know exactly,” he replied, thoughtfully. ‘“ In general, 
I would bring to bear as many senses as possible. I would see, 
I would hear, I would touch. I would make electricity my watch- 
dog. I would make r atter my trap.” 

* But how?” 

“That circumstances would determine. My plan would develop 
to fit the cases. I would begin with the simplest of the phe- 
nomena. 

* Do you know Bent’s book?” 

* Bah! — No.” 

“ And yet they say it is a careful and scientifie study.” 

“They say! Who say?” 

Serviss smiled. * The spiritualists.” Then lightly added: “ What 
would you and the rest of the scientific world do to me if I should 
go into this investigation and come out converted?” 

The old man’s eyes twinkled and his mustache writhed in silent 
enjoyment. “ Burn you alive, as we did Bent and Leyden.” 

* Of course you would. What you really want me to do is to go 
in and smash the whole thing, eh?” 

“That's about it.” 

“Clarke, that crazy preacher, said we men of science were just 
as dogmatie in our way as the bishops, and I begin to think he’s 
right. We condemn without investigation; we play the heretic 
just as they did. Could you—could any man go into this thing 
and not lose his standing among his fellows?” 

“ No,”’—the old figure straightened and his mustache bristled 
sternly. ‘ No—he who goes into this arena invites a kind of mar- 
tyrdom; that is also why I say you, a young man—- You might live 
to see your vindication. I would die in my disgrace, as Zéllner did.” 

So they parted, Serviss admiring his chief’s blunt honesty and 
rast learning, Weissmann busy with the thought that his eyes 
were failing and his work nearly done—and “so little accom- 
plished,” he ended, sadly. 

Kate met her brother at the door in a kind of fury. “ Some- 
thing must be done for that girl; I have had a pertectly nerve- 
racking time; we must get her out of that house before they 
drive her crazy.” 

The sincerity of her fury froze the smile on his face. “Is it 
as bad as that?” 

“Tt is as bad as you can imagine. That man Clarke has some 
kind of baneful influence over her. He seems able to control her 
by just. waving his hand at her. And the mother is such a dear 
old silly—she trusts in him completely.—But go and dress and we 
will talk it all over; I’m all of a-tremble yet with what I’ve 
seen. I feel as if I had been to an insane asylum and witnessed 
a strangling.” 

He went away to his room deeply perturbed—resentful of all 
this ill-regulated human nature which could so upset his sane 
sister and come between his own mind and his work. He believed 
in orderly and humorous human life. Why should this teasing, 
tormenting girl from the mountains come with her trances and 
tricks to make life furious and antic where it had been amusing 
and accountable? To what would a closer acquaintance lead? 
What would become of his studies if he gave himself to her case? 
“To disillusionment, T sincerely hope,” he said. 

As he joined his sister at dinner he began, “ Well, now, Sis, V’ll 
listen.” 

Kate had lost a little of her excitement under the influence of 
her toilet - table, but she was still tense and flushed as she hesi- 
tated, her heart overflowing with sisterly admiration, He ap- 





























peared so handsome, so strong, and so very established at the mo- 
ment. His tone still further calmed and ‘reassured her, and she 
began: 

“In the -first place, I like the girl very much; she is very 
pretty and much more au fait than you had led me to suppose. Her 
manner is very good. The mother is dear and sweet, but de- 
luded. Clarke and this old man Pratt ought to be in an asylum— 
or the calaboose.” 

Morton laughed harshly. “ Your succinct statement puts me in 
complete possession of the case. They’re all fakirs together.” 

“ No—I didn’t mean that. They’re all fanatics. You should 
see the spirit-paintings and the slate-writings in that house! It 
was like a journey to a far country. Really, Morton, it stag- 
gers belief to think that within twenty blocks of where we sit 
such a man and such a home ean exist. They do exist, and it only 
makes me realize how small a part of the city we know, after all. 
And some things I heard there to-day make me wonder if science 
isn’t shutting its eyes—as these pecple say—to a world right un- 
der its nose. Morton, those people believe what they talk. That 
girl is honest—she may be self-deceived, but her sufferings are 
real; I can’t believe that she is wicked.” 

“Weissmann practically advised me to go into a study of these 
morbid conditions.” 

“He did! Well, that from Rudolph Weissmann, after what I’ve 
seen to-day, unsettles my reason. Maybe those people really have 
a message. But, Morton, you must do something for that girl 
at once. Her condition is pitiful. One of the plans of that 
lunatic Clarke is to issue a challenge to the world of science— 
and to throw that girl into the arena for you scientists to tear.” 

Morton started—stared. ‘* No! Not really!” 

“Isn't it pitiful? Yes, he’s going to speak on the second of 
next month at the spirit temple, and he’s going to publicly de- 
scribe Viola’s powers and as her manager challenge the world to 
prove her false.” 

As Morton’s mind flashed over the consequences of this challenge 
his face paled. “Good God! What an ordeal. But the girl, does 
she consent?” 

“She does and she doesn’t. As a sweet, nice child, she shrinks 
from it; but as a ‘ psychic, as they call her, she has no choice. 
These inner forces seem able to take her by the throat any min- 
ute. They seized her while I was there. Morton, she imperson- 
ated Aunt Dosia, and delivered the most vindictive message— 
she scared me blue; you never saw anything more dramatic.” 

“What was the message?” 

“Something about a debt she wanted us to pay. She was 
furious about it. I 
don’t know of any 
debt,—do you?” 

“No. How did the 
message come?” 

As Kate described 
it, the impersonation 
grew grotesque, lost 
much of its power to 
horrify, and Morton, 
though he writhed at 
the thought of the 
girl’s depravity, 
blamed the mother 
and Clarke for it. 
Kate made end _ by 
saying: “It was hor- 
rible to see, and it 
startled me. Then the 
other messages—those 
written ones — came 
through her hand.” 

* Automatic writing 
they call it. That 
has no value— none 
whatever. The whole 
programme was ar- 
ranged for your ben- 
efit.” 

“No, it wasn’t. 
The girl was carried 
out of herself. She 
is somehow enslaved 
by Clarke and_ she 
wants help. She 
wants to be investi- 
gated, but she wants 
it done privately. She 
wants you to do it. 
She begs you to do 
as 

“Begs me?” His 
eyebrows lifted. 

* Yes, she passion- 
ately desires your 
help. The poor thing 
made an appeal that 
would have touched 
your heart. She wants 
to be cured of this 
horrid thing — what- 
ever it is. She wants 
to escape from Pratt 
and Clarke and all 
the rest of these queer 
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* Put out that light!” shouted Clarke. 





people. You must take it up, Morton. You must make up a com- 
mittee and take charge of her.” 

“Clarke is mad. No reputable man of science will go 
on such a committee. ‘The girl will fall into the hands 
of notoriety-seekers— men of science do not meddle with such 
questions.” 

Kate flared forth. ‘ Why don’t they? It is their duty just as 
much as it is Viola’s duty to offer herself. That is where I lose 
patience with you men of science. Why don’t you meet these peo- 
ple half-way? Women wouldn't be such bigots—such cowards. If 
vou don’t help this poor girl I'll consider you a bigot and coward 
with the rest.” 

*“Your whole position is most feminine,” said Morton, arguing 
as much against himself as against Kate. ‘“ You've only seen this 
girl once; you have witnessed only one of her performances, and 
vet you are ready to champion her before the world. 1 wish 
you'd tell me how you arrived at a conviction of her honesty. 
Think of it! She assumes to be the*mouthpiece of the dead. The 
very assumption is a discredit.” 

*T don’t care; she has honest, sweet eyes.” 

“TIT bow to the force of the eyes—but over against her claim I 
put the denials of science. The phenomena these fanatics base 
their hopes upon science says are tricks, illusions, deceits.” 

“JT don’t care; her story, her wn attitude toward the thing, 
convinced me that she is honest.” 

“It’s the rogue who looks like a gentleman who runs the longest 
race.” 

“Well,” ended Kate, rather helplessly, 
you condemn her.” 

“But I have seen her; I’ve spent more days in her company than 
you have hours.” 

Kate looked at him with new interest. ‘ You didn’t tell me that 
before. You said you’d met her casually.” 

““She is enormously interesting, but—’’ His voice changed to 
earnest protest-—* but, Kate, the thing the girl claims to be—it 
is out of key with all organized human knowledge. It is a sur- 
vival of the past. It belongs to a world of dreams and portents. 
It is of a piece with the old crone’s tales, fortune-telling, palmistry, 
and all the rest of the hodgepodge of hocus-pocus which makes 
up the world of the unlearned. I’ve given a great deal of thought 
to her fate. My heart bleeds for her—but what can I do? She 
really needs the care of a great physician, like Tolman. She 
should be snatched from her unwholesome surroundings and sent 
away to Europe or back to her hills. When I saw her last she 
was as sweet and blithe as a bobolink; we were on the trail to- 
gether, so far above 
the miasma of hu- 
mankind that her girl- 
hood seemed uncon- 
taminated by any 
death-affrighted soul. 
Why doesn’t she go 
back? She is vigor- 
ous and experienced 
in travel. Her step- 
father is not poor; he 
is rich. Why doesn’t 
she pull away and go 
back to her valley?” 

* Do you know what 
a ‘ control’ is?” 

“IT believe that is 
the name they give 
the particular spirits 
which assume to ad- 
vise and guide a me- 
dium. Why?” 

“Well, that poor 
thing is in mortal 
terror of her ‘ con- 
trol, who is_ her 
frandfather. She was 
quite defiant till 
Clarke reminded her 
that her ‘controls’ 
would cut her down 
in her tracks if she 
refused. Then = she 
wilted—went right off 
into a deathlike sleep. 
It was pitiful to see 
her. Clarke was ter- 
rible when he said it 
—he is a_ regular 
Svengali, I believe— 
and the mother is 
completely dominated 
by him. One of the 
spooks is her own 
father, the other her 
first husband. It 
seems that they are 
willing to sacrifice the 
girl to their science, 
for it seems they are 
leagued to dig a hole 
through to us from 
their side, and Viola 
is their avenue of 
communication. Then, 
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too, the girl believes in it all—she rebels at times, but 
she has been having these trances ever since she was 
ten years old.” As the memory of the mother’s tale fresh- 
ened, Kate changed her tone. ‘ You needn’t tell me, Morton Ser- 
viss, that these people are frauds. ‘They may be mistaken, but 
they’re horribly in earnest. They believe in those ‘ controls’ as you 
do in germs: and Viola is absolutely helpless in their hands—if 
you can say they have hands. They can throw her into a trance 
at any moment. They’ve made her life a misery. She is abso- 
lutely enslaved to them.” 

* That, too, could be a delusion. Medical science is full of cases 
of autohypnotism.” 

“Viola Lambert is not a medical case. It’s astonishing what 
a blooming beauty she is in the midst of it all. In fact, her 
health gives Clarke and the mother an argument; they say, ‘It 
hasn’t hurt her, you see.’ But what future has the poor girl? 
Think of going through life in that way!” 

Morton’s eyes were sad as he said: “ Her future is a dark one— 
from our point of view—but she may be earning a crown to be 
given in the land of shadows. She is beautiful, but it is the 
beauty of a blighted flower.” 

Kate regarded him with affectionate eyes. “I don’t wonder that 
she has bewitched you, Morton. She can never be anything to you, 
of course, but we must help her just the same—and I confess 
I am crazy to see one of her ‘ performances,’ as you call them.” 
Her face lightened. ‘“ How would it do to invite them to dinner 
and have a séance afterward? You could judge then of her truth.” 

“Sacrifice her to make our holiday, eh? Kate, I thought bet- 
ter of you than that! Isn’t that precisely the poor girl’s com- 
plaint—that everybody wants to use her asa sort of telephone con- 
nection with the other world? No. If you invite her here, receive 
her as a lady, not as a pervert. But now, let us see. You say 
Clarke is going to issue his challenge soon?” 

*On the second.” 

* And that she has consented?” 

“Consented! Poor thing, she has no choice.” 

“Tf he issues that challenge she is lost.” His brows knitted. 
“To defy the world of science in that way will make her fair 
game for every charlatan in the city. The press will unite to de- 
stroy her. I will see Clarke and Pratt myself; for the sake of 
their own cause they must not enter on such a foolish plan. Un- 
less this life has already eaten deep into the essential purity of the 
girl’s nature she will be corrupted. This public-test business will 
drive her into all kinds of artifices and shifts. Her exposure will 
be swift and sure. Yes, I will see Clarke. If necessary I will un- 
dertake to secure a purely private investigation of her claims—” 

Kate rose and came round to his chair. “ Will you? Oh, that 
will be good of you. Mort, I can’t begin to tell you how that 
girl’s face has worked on me to-day. I feel that it would be 
criminal in you not to do something when she expects it of you. 
She looks to us to save her. She passionately desires your help. 
Go over there to-morrow. Don’t delay; they may issue that chal- 
lenge any minute. Clarke was angry and alarmed at my attitude, 
and may send out the notice to-night. Do go, Morton. You can’t 
afford to stand on ceremony when a soul is in danger.” 

He rose. ‘ Very well. I will go, but I never embarked on an 
enterprise that seemed more dangerous, more futile. My heart says 
go, but my reason is against it.” 

* Follow your heart in this instance.” 

“Tf I did that, wholly, it would go straight to this dragon’s den 
and snatch the fair maiden home to my castle.” 

“That would be romantic, but a little too daring, even for my 
enthusiasm.” 

“You may be reassured. No one really follows the heart in 
these days—-at least those who do, land in jail or the alms- 
house.” 

As he lit his cigar he observed that his hand trembled; for the 
first time in his life his nerves were overcharged and leaping with 
excitement just above control. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MORTON INTERRUPTS THE SEANCE 


So here now at last, after much debate with himself, Serviss 
was on his way toward the pertal of an unknown and fabulous coun- 
try to rescue a maiden ensnared by enchanters, but his path led 
past the green and red lamps of apothecary shops, amid jungles 
of street-cars. Like flying dragons the overhead trains darted to 
and fro, and underfoot was an icy pavement more dangerful than 
Sherwood Forest. 

His thought ran upon the intricacies of the human brain, which 
was marvellous enough when in health and singing merrily forward 
like a jewelled and cunning timepiece, but in disease may become 
as baffling, as hopeless of solution, as the unfathomable vault over- 
head. “ Beyond the utmost sweep of the imagined—lies the marvel 
of fact. The beliefs, the vagaries, the hallucinations, of the in- 
sane have never been coordinated—perhaps they never will be,” he 
mused. “It is probable that this girl, charming as she is, has a 
diseased brain—inherited, perhaps, from her father. That is the 
only possible way in which to account for her apparent physical 
health and her manifest mental disorder. One-half of her is pure 
and sweet and girlish—the other is old, decayed, lying, and irre- 
sponsible. Can she be cured?” he asked himself. 

He began to realize that his interest was not impersonal; it 
was, indeed, a most disquietingly intimate concern, and every step 
increased his questioning of his motives. Had it not been for 
that ride up the mountains, that day of joyous youth, he could 
sasily have dismissed her case from his mind; but each time he 
recalled her rosy rain-wet face, her birdlike ecstasy in the storm, 
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her splendid defiance of the sun and wind, a fierce desire to save 
her actuated him and made his enterprise not a gallantry, but a 
duty. ‘I will defend her from herself. Though a liar, she is 
still worth redemption. In a certain sense the despicable réle 
she is playing has been forced upon her.” 

As he neared Simeon’s portal he observed that awnings covered 
the carriage-block next door, and some young people were enter- 
ing, all in party dress, a merry group. The Pratt mansion, how- 
ever, towered gloomily, unlighted as a prison, and he mounted 
the steps with the expectation of being -told that the Lamberts 
were away. 

As he was about to touch the bell the door opened and a porter 
softly greeted him. ‘“ The meeting has begun, sir. Step right in, 
sir. This way, sir. Softly, please.” 

Before he was fairly aware of his attendant’s meaning Morton 
found himself thrust through a heavily curtained door into a large 
room dimly lighted by a single lamp at the farther end. It con- 
tained about twenty people, and he hesitated in amaze at the 
threshold. 

Beneath the light, on a reclining-chair, lay a woman with closed 
eyes and folded hands. Simeon, rapt and eager, was well for- 
ward, and did not see his tardy and probably unwelcome guest. 
Clarke was speaking, and, as he did not recognize Serviss, con- 
tinued his harangue in a low and thrilling voice, every word of 
which was dramatically effective. 

“Some of you, my friends, may never have seen any of these 
mysterious things. Sv many people say to me, ‘ Nothing super- 
natural ever happens where I am.’ Have you ever tried to enter 
the right conditions, my friends? Here is a caravan of Arabs on 
the desert. The road, hard beaten, is wide and dusty; the necks 
of the camels sway, the drivers shout, there is the smell of sweat, 
of leather, of oil. The alkaline dust blinds and blisters, physical 
weariness and suffering shut out all else. This is no place to look 
for heavenly visitors. You would be a fool to expect a visitation 
there. But at night, when the beasts are at rest, when the cool 
starry sky bends close, when the tent-flaps are closed, then the 
old men sit about and commune with their dead—as all primitive, 
natural peoples do. 

“So with you. You say to me, ‘I have no heavenly thing happen 
to me.’ I answer: Do you expect it on Broadway, in your busi- 
ness office? You are on the dusty, weedy, noisy highroad, my 
friends, and you will never hear a spirit voice or catch the flutter 
of a hand till you retire to the dusk and the quiet. Enter the 
land of meditation. Manifest a willingness to meet the angel 
visitors half-way, and then the wings of the unseen will rustle 
about you; the cool and scented winds of the invisible universe 
will kiss your cheeks. Shadowy voices will speak from the dark. 
Song will break from the silence to comfort and heal you. 

“We see only what we will to see—that is a known law of 
psychology. Electricity was a force in the world six thousand years 
before man really saw it. Now we know it crackles in our hair 
and stirs in our garments. By studying the conditions of its 
manifestation we are able to call it forth in giant power. So of 
these invisible ones—they are all about us, eager to speak, to prove 
their presence. They are here to-night. Around each one of you 
there are throngs hovering to manifest their love; they will do so 
by the aid of this wonderful psychic who has consented to sit for 
us to-night. Let me repeat that she does this because the dead 
demand and the living beseech her to act as their intermediary.” 
With abrupt. almost ludicrous, change to. a matter-of-fact tone, 
he added: “ Henry, turn the lights a little lower.” 

As the attendant moved to his task Morton was mightily moved 
to rise in his seat and cry out against the foolish, profaning busi- 
ness. They were putting the girl into the exact attitude of the 
paid trickster. At college he had attended a few of these séances 
where vulgar and immoral women had furthered their trade; and 
to see Viola, whom he still believed to be essentially sweet, or at 
least reclaimable, thrown into this most dubious posture was 
damnable. But as an uninvited guest he knew that his rising 
would precipitate a scene, involving Viola, and so he kept to his 
seat, though his hands clenched and his teeth set with the effort at 
control. 

Some one began to play softly upon a harp, and a little sigh 
like a breeze passed over the group. The women had begun to re- 
spond to the moment’s emotional appeal. 

“T can feel them gathering,” said Clarke, from his seat beside 
Viola. “The spirit host are about us. I can almost hear the 
rustle of their wings.” 

The harpist stopped abruptly, and an echoing strain of faint 
music sounded seemingly from the ceiling—a fairy harp ex- 
quisitely clear. “That is my Adele,” announced Clarke, in a voice 
so convincing in its tone of satisfied longing that the women of 
his audience again rustled with pleased excitement. 

“Oh, isn’t it beautiful!” exclaimed one. 

“ A voice is whispering to me,” Clarke continued. “It is ask- 
ing for some one—I cannot quite make out. Who is it? Again, 
please!—Morton Serviss?’”’ Clarke’s voice rose in surprise. “ He 
is not here. You are surely mistaken. Certainly, I will ask. Is 
Professor Serviss here?” 

Morton replied with a slight note of annoyance. “Yes, I am 
here!” 

Again the little group rustled with excitement, not because 
they knew the scientist, but because they anticipated some espe- 
cially wonderful manifestation of the psychic’s power. Serviss, 
angry and puzzled, waited in silence. 

Clarke’s voice trembled with his effort to appear calm as he 
said: “ Professor Serviss, I am glad to welcome you. Won’t you 
please come forward? The ‘ control’ desires it.” 

For a full minute in dead silence Morton debated the matter, 
then rose with a sense against his will-and went forward. Mrs. 
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Lambert met him with cordial hand, saying, in a whisper: “ We 
did not know you were coming, but ‘ they’ knew. ‘ They’ want you 
closer to the manifestation.” 

He, sick at heart at her connivance in the trick, made no re- 
ply. but took the seat offered him. 

Viola lay as silent as a statue, her face faintly showing, a 
diamond in her corsage emitting a momentary gleam as she 
breathed tranquilly at long intervals. There was nothing of the 
professional medium in her dress, and her tall figure was doubly 
alluring in this attitude of deep sleep. 

Clarke, mindful of effect, made explanation: ‘ Professor Ser- 
viss, as many of you know, is renowned in science, and the ‘ con- 
trols’ desire that he shall have the best possible opportunity to 
hear and see. Will you play again, Mrs. Robinson?” 

As the harp began again its sad pulsations, the dead matter 
in the room seemed to awake cracklings; snappings as of a fire- 
log arose from the carpet. Rappings resounded from the walls. 
The piano began to trill as if a rogvish child were thumbing it. 

“That’s my little boy,” whispered Mrs. Lambert. 

Clarke turned the light down to a faint point, and then 
a hand, firm and broad, was laid for an instant on Morton’s. 
Stars of phosphorescent fire floated about. A man’s hand, large 
and white, caressed the face of the girl. zs 

“That is father’s hand,” again murmured Mrs. Lambert. ‘“ He 
loves her, though he is severe with her.” 

Serviss was inclined to believe Viola’s trance to be real; so far 
he could not relate her to the hocus-pocus that was due to Clarke 
and his confederates. 

3ut even as he leaned forward to peer into the faintly visible 
face of the sleeper, a voice, breathing, yet metallic as though 
coming through the horn of a phonograph, sounded in his ear: 
“Be not so doubting, my boy. 1, too, doubted.” 

** Who are you?” he asked. 

“ Loggy,” answered the voice, with a chuckle. 

This answer, so unexpected, this chuckle so familiar, startled 
him, for it was his pet name for an uncle, a professor of mathe- 
matics, who used to call himself “ Old Logarithms ” when in play 
with his nephews; but before Serviss had time to put out his 
hand, the horn came down softly on his head, then withdrew, and 
a boyish voice whispered in his ear: “ Dunce! Foolscap!” 

Mrs. Lambert bent toward him. ‘“ Did some dear one speak to 
you? I hope so. We are so anxious to have you one of us.” 

He did not reply, for the voice of an old man was issuing from 
the horn: “ The reality of all you see, young man, can be proven. 
Set yourself to the grand task of destroying all fear of the change 
men call death.” 

“That is my father,” explained Mrs. Lambert; “he is my daugh- 
ter’s chief ‘control.’ He cares for her—teaches her.” 

Again the boyish voice laughed in Morton’s face. 

“Mamma, are you happy?” 

“Yes, dear, when you are here.” 

“We're glad to be here; we’re glad P’ofessor Serviss came.” 

“So are we, Waltie.” 

“Papa says tell him to watch—tell him—to sh-shield Vi—” 
The voice hesitated, murmured, and was silent; then added, 
plaintively: “Oh, dear, there are so many who want to talk they 
take my strength away. Good-by.” 

The horn dropped with a clang, but was at once caught up and 
floated away over the circle. Dear names were whispered, secrets 
recalled. Loved voices, long stilled, were heard again. Hands 
that the grave had covered touched tear-wet cheeks, and sobbing 
outcries burst from the women. “I believe. Yes—yes! I know 
you, darling,” called a man’s voice. 

Pratt, in wistful accents, asked, “Is there no one for me to- 
night ?” 

“Yes, father,” answered a girl’s voice from the megaphone, now 
almost directly in front of Serviss; “ we are all here—I’m going 
to sing for you—the song you liked best.” 

This she did in a far-away voice sweetly and with excellent 
vocalization, but the first notes startled Serviss. They were from 
“The Banks of Loch Lomond,’ the very song Clarke sang to 
Viola’s accompaniment that night in the little cabin in Colorow. 
“ And yet she told me she had no voice,” he said to himself, and 
bitter anger again overcame his pity. What unconscionable 
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trickery! This last piece of deception seemed to involve Viola 
more deeply than any other of the evening’s accursed jugglery. 

Pratt said brokenly: “My old paw is open, Jennie; put your 
hand in it—just for a moment—as you used to. I’m so lonely 
without you. Girls, can’t you touch your old father? Give me 
a kiss—and mother, is she with you to-night?” 

“Yes, we’re all here. I can’t kiss you to-night, father; some- 
time I will,” the gentle voice replied. “I’m not strong enough 
to-night.” There was infinite regret in the voice, which conveyed 
to Serviss with singular vividness a virginal charm, united to 
something very sweet and saintly. It was all beautifully voiced 
—no actress could have done it better. 

Clarke spoke gently, solemnly. ‘ Professor Serviss, will you 
take a seat beside the psychic? Her ‘control’ wishes to make 
some special demonstration for you.” 

In bitter anger and disgust. the young scientist moved forward, 
guided by the mother, and placed his seat at the right hand of 
Viola, whose daintily robed, graceful figure he could still see 
quite plainly. Her wrists, almost as white as her gown, lay on 
the broad arms of her reclining-chair. Her head was turned to- 
ward the left. She seemed very feminine, very lovely, and very 
helpless, and he had a definite and powerful desire to take her in 
his arms and wake her, and take her out of this most revolting 
house of deceit. 

He was now seated directly between her chair and that occu- 
pied by Clarke, and his senses were awake. A tapping, metallic 
sound now arose between his chair and Viola’s, and the horn, or 
whatever it was, floated dimly into view—then vanished, and a 
moment later the voice Mrs. Lambert had denoted as that of her 
father entered his right ear: “ Man of science, do not shirk your 
duty. Here now we offer you solution of the great mystery. Will 
you accept?” 

To this he made no answer, for his wide-opened eyes were strain- 
ed in the effort to locate Viola’s hands to determine her part in 
this business, and as this moving megaphone again touched his 
right temple he laid a quick firm hold on the girl’s left wrist. 

She leaped convulsively, with a gasping cry, and the horn tum- 
bled to the floor with prodigious clatter. 

“ Fool! What have you done?” cried Clarke, in a terrible voice. 

Serviss’s tone expressed his contempt and his disgust as he 
answered, “‘ No great harm, I think.” 

Clarke pushed him aside rudely, and knelt beside the girl, who 
was writhing and moaning in her chair, as though contorted with 
pain. 

The circle rose in confusion. Cries of indignation arose from 
its midst. At last some one turned on the light, and the girl 
was revealed, white, suffering, convulsed. 

“ Put out that light!” shouted Clarke. “Do you want to kill 
the psychic?” 

The mother now bent above her daughter with soothing words. 
“There, there, dearie! It will soon pass.” 

Clarke was furious. “ You can’t do things like that!’ he said 
to Serviss. ‘In these trances the nervous system is in a state of 
enormous tension. The psychic must not be surprised.” 

“T merely touched her arm,” answered Serviss, quietly. 

The mother interposed: ‘A mere touch is sufficient to convulse 
her, professor; you should have asked the ‘ control’; then it would 
not have shocked her.” 

“T hope it has done no lasting harm.” His voice, in spite of 
himself, took on sympathy, though he believed the girl’s shock to 
have been grossly exaggerated for some reason of her own. “I 
thought I was put there to make a test.” 

The mother’s calm voice was thrilling as she said: “ She’s bet- 
ter now. You may turn on the light.” 

Viola was a most appealing figure as she bloomed from the dark 
like a lily. She was dressed exquisitely in white, and seemed 
older—more worldly - wise—and more bewitching than ever; but 
with a feeling of profound disgust and bitterness Serviss slipped 
away into the hall and out of the house, back into the cool, crisp 
air of the night, leaving the trickster to her fate. 

“ They are all frauds together,” he said, and drew a deep breath, 
as if to clear his lungs of the foul air of deceit. “This is the 
end of that delusion.” 

To be -Continued. 


Indian-Givers 


By Constance Johnson 


H Lord, for the thousand thousandth time 
We come to Thine house to pray, 
And offer Thee up our hearts and wills, 
Just as on yesterday. 
God, is Thy patience infinite 
With us, who are made of clay? 


And the gifts we are ready to offer Thee, 
(Lord, dost Thou also know?) 
Ere the day is over, we take away 


And on other gods bestow. 
God, is Thy patience infinite 
With our littleness here below? 


Yet still in Thine all-forgiving love 
Thou bidst us come, and then 
Freely receivest the sullied gifts 
We offer Thee once again.— 
God, is Thy patience infinite 
With the wavering wills of men? 


















ENLIGHTENMENT ASKED AND ACCORDED 
WasuincTon, D. C., February 21, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I appeal to you for a possible enlightenment of an ex- 
traordinary ‘statement occurring in “ Some Impressions of Wash- 
ington Society,” contributed by Captain Algernon Sartoris, U.S.A., 
and appearing in your publication of January 4. 

Commenting on the Booker Washington incident, he says: “ His 
[the President’s| action and example were of enormous good to 
the country at large.” 

What good, and to whom? Is it the debasement of the Ameri- 
can people, which would imevitably follow the practice of social 
equality between the black and the white races, the good to which 
Captain Sartoris refers? 

President Roosevelt has had many apologists for the gravest 
blunder that, from the view-point of a Southerner, has ever been 
committed by a Chief Executive of the country, but this is the first 
claim I have ever seen set forth that the President’s act in in- 
viting a negro to his table would benefit the country. 

It will be generations, if ever, before the South will follow Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s example, though there are to-day many representa- 
tives of the Southern people who go humbly and worshipfully to 
the White House and gratefully take the hand, the same hand, that 
President Roosevelt has extended to a negro as his social equal. 

With intelligence to foresee the fatal outcome of the President’s 
course, and armed with pride of blood, race instinct, and tradi- 
tion, the South is, I believe, safe, but what may we hope for the 
North? 

What help is there for those who have been confused by the 
President’s carpet-bag policy and muddled by the cant and hypocrisy 
of latter-day abolitionists? What is to prevent those newly made 
American citizens who but partially understand the spirit of Amer- 
ican equality trom contributing to the degradation of our race 
by accepting the doctrine that the negro is the social equal of 
the white man? If the women of the South, and especially those 
who have children to live after them, felt as they should, and as 
I do, President Roosevelt would complete his administration with- 
out once having the privilege of receiving a Southern woman at 
the White House. 

If you can reveal to me any of the “ good” referred to by Cap- 
tain Sartoris as the outcome of the Booker Washington dinner, I 
will regard you as more wonderful even than when, by your 
dexterous straddle of the political situation before the election, 
you satisfied both Democrats and Republicans. 

I am, sir, A. S. B. 





[We don’t agree with Captain Sartoris that the President did 
enormous good by having Booker Washington to dinner. The in- 
cident, natural and proper enough in itself, was so violently adver- 
tised by some Southern white people, «nd so violently misinter- 
preted by many Southern whites and Southern negroes, that, on 
the whole, it did mischief. No finer example could be asked for of 
its misinterpretation than our correspondent’s letter.—Eb1rTor. | 








A REPLY 
New York, March 1, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—On your correspondence page recently J. Ward Thomp- 
son, of Montreal, speaking of the Beef Trust case, says: “I was 
surprised to learn that a Judge Miller was the spokesman for the 
‘Beef Trust... To one born and bred up under British rule it 
seems strange that a judge should accept a retainer from a 
‘trust.’ Small wonder that the American bench is held somewhat 
in contempt by Britishers.” 

If Mr. Thompson had reflected a moment he might have known 
that Mr. Miller had been a judge, but had served his term, and 
being out of office was as free as any other lawyer to accept a 
retainer. With the Gaynor and Greene case so fresh in our mem- 
ories, it ill becomes any Canadian to criticise American judicial 
proceedings. [ am, sir, 

J. L. ADAMS. 


CAN ANIMALS THINK? 
Scuenectapy, N.Y., March 3, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—In reading over Mr. Burroughs’s article in HARPER’s MAGA- 
ZINE, entitled * Do Animals Think?” I was struck at first by the 
conclusiveness of his deductions; the fables he recites as proof—for 
they are fables—that animals do think are ridiculous in the extreme, 
as he says. I do not believe a bird ever carried an egg under its 
wing, nor do I believe any one of the other fables. Yet I do think 
that it has not been conclusively proven that animals cannot think. 
There is very little physiological or anatomical difference between 
the brain of the lower animals and man: the greatest difference 
here is in relative size. Take, for instance, the brain of the dog 
and compare it with the brain of man. Both are composed of white 
and gray matter, both are convoluted, and are divided into lobes 
or parts, both have cerebrum and cerebellum. If in the cerebrum 
in man the thinking and reasoning are done, what is the same 
organ for in the dog? Or, to put it mildly, why could not a dog, 
with a cerebrum like a man, constantly in the society of man, 
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learn to think? What right have we to put a limit on the evolu- 
tion of the dog, giving him this environment. In my student days 
at McGill College, Montreal, I belonged to a psychological society. 
Each member had to write a paper and read it at one of the 
society meetings. I wrote a paper on my observations of the habits 
of the ant on the plains of Colorado, where, I will admit, I had 
ample time to study the crazy eccentricities of that busy insect. 
I stated that I had seen an ant find a pebble too heavy to lift or 
to roll, and watched it depart in haste, returning, however, soon 
with a few companions, who helped bring the pebble to the 
hill; when they got part way up the side of the hill, some of the 
workers held it in position, while others propped it up with smaller 
grains of sand. The explanation is not that the ants reasoned, 
but that the boy lied. 

It is my opinion, based largely on observation, that no wild 
animal thinks; but I think that it is probable that some domestic 
animals do. If dreaming presupposes thinking, then I am inclined 
to believe that the dog thinks, for I know that I have often seen 
my own dogs, while lying asleep at the fire after a hunt, whine 
and give utterance to muffled barks until disturbed by a poke of 
my foot, when they would cpen their eyes and look foolish, wag 
their tails, which is part of their language, and settle down to 
sleep and often to dream again. Now there is no doubt that the 
impressions of the hunt were, in a measure, received and stored 
in the cells of the dog’s brain, and were gone over, indistinctly, 
perhaps, but certainly to some extent, in his sleep. 

I am, sir, R. D. AUSTIN. 


ORATORS AGAIN 
GrinnELL, Iowa, February 27, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The writer has just read Mr. George Fentrick’s letter of 
January 1 in which he endeavors to prove that Patrick Henry is 
the “most overrated of all American orators.” To any one ac- 
quainted with the facts of Henry’s life, Mr. Fentrick’s statement and 
proof are most surprising. 

Contrary to Mr. Fentrick’s statement that Henry’s biographer, 
Mr. Wirt, “ devotes but little space to him as an orator,” I would 
say that in every chapter of Wirt’s biography the most evident 
emphasis is that Patrick Henry was not only an orator, but the great- 
est orator of his time. Mr. Fentrick, moreover, makes the assertion 
that Wirt “does not even publish the * Give-me-liberty-give-me- 
death ’ speech.” As I write I have before me the Andrus-Gauntlett 
Edition (1850) of Wirt’s Life of Henry. On pages 92-95 the above- 
mentioned speech is published in full, ending with Henry’s famous 
words, “Give me liberty or give me death.” Furthermore, Mr. 
Fentrick informs us that Henry “sat for two years, from 1774 to 
1776, in the Continental Congress and did not speak a word.” 
Does Mr. Fentrick mean that we are to rate our orators by the 
amount of their speaking? Had Lincoln delivered no other speech 
than the Gettysburg address, still the world would proclaim him 
an orator. But taking Mr. Fentrick’s own authority, Wirt, we 
find that Henry is credited with taking part in a parliamentary 
discussion before ‘that venerable body, the Continental Congress 
of the United States,” on September 4, 1774. A careful account 
of this speech is given in Chapter III. We might cite also John 
T. Morse’s Life of Patrick Henry. in which we are told that Henry 
took active part in a two days’ forensic struggle, September 28, 
in the First Continentai Congress, over the Joseph Galloway bill. 
In Chapter XI. of the same book we are further informed of 
Henry’s addressing the Second Continental Congress on June 21. 

Although we cannot agree with Jefferson in saying that Patrick 
Henry “was the greatest orator that ever lived,” still less would 
we agree with Mr. Fentrick in saying that he is “ the most over- 
rated of all American orators.” 

I am, sir, C. H. Brown. 


MUST THE CZAR “FLEE”? 
rs Cotorapo Sprincs, February 20, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—In the issue of the WEEKLY for February 4, in comment 
on the St. Petersburg massacre, you say: “.. . should the Czar, 
in a panic, fly to Denmark—as he is said to have thought of 
flying.” 

Are we to infer that the divine right of the Czar involves this 
additional prerogative? Would not flee be the better word? 

I am, sir, DELEVAN CAMPBELL. 


TOO MUCH BACON 
LancasTER, Pa., March 2, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ; : 
Sir—It is a pity to destroy the good story, published with 
such detail of accuracy in a recent number of your WEEKLY, about 
General Jackson’s duel and its cause. 
Unfortunately for its probability, however, Bacon’s Abridgment 
is a work in ten volumes, and Matthew Bacon, not Lord Bacon, 1s 


the author. I am, sir, 
WituiAM H. KELLER. 
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Music 


The Opera Season 

Tue second season of opera under the di- 
rection of Mr. Heinrich Conried came _ to 
an end on March 4, so far as the Metro- 
politan Opera House is concer ned. 

The records of the season indicate a 
commendable activity in the matter of pro- 
duetions and performances. During the fif- 
teen weeks of the Metropolitan season, there 
have been sixty regular subscription per- 
formanees, fifteen popular Saturday - night 
performances, two cye les—amounting to 
eight perfor mances—of the * Ring” dramas, 
eight * * Parsifal ” performances, and four spe- 
cial benefit performances — including — the 
usual entertainment for the personal profit of 
the manager, this year in the form of the 
‘Fledermaus ” production —in all, ninety- 
five performances, representing thirty operas 
and two ballets. 

The following table shows the operas and 
ballets that made up the season’s list, and 
the number of times each was heard. (The 
difference between the total of the num- 
ber of performances—100—and that given 
above is accounted for by the double bills 
which Mr. Conried occasionally provided. ) 
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Mr. Conried produced no new opera or 


music drama—the New York public is still 
ignorant of an actual experience of such im- 
portant. novelties as Debussy’s “ Pelléas et 
Mélisande,” Charpentier’s ‘“ Louise,’ and 
Strauss’s “* Feuersnoth.” 

It has been, on the whole, a satisfactory 
season. No new singers of importance have 
been introduced, with the exception of 
Heinrich Knote, who made a distinct and 
well-merited success in certain of the heroic 
and lyric tenor réles of the Wagnerian 
répertoire — notably as Walther in “ Die 
Meistersinger.” So far as the other singers 
are concerned, excellences of a familiar sort 
have characterized the work of Fremstad, 
Nordica, Sembrich, Eames, Walker, Homer, 
Ackté, Van Rooy, Caruso, Plancon, Scotti, 
Goritz, Saléza, Reiss, Blass, and Dippel. 
Miss, Fremstad’s admirable Carmen and 
her strikingly effective Kundry—both new 
to the Metropolitan stage—should be re- 
membered. The Briinnhilde (in “ Die 
Walkiire”) of Miss Edyth Walker, the 
Kundry of Mme. Nordica, and the Briinn- 
hilde (in “ Siegfried’) of Mme. Ackté were 
noteworthy in varying degrees. In the raat- 
ter of conductors, Mr. Conried has been 
fortunate in the possession of Mr. Hertz and 
Mr. Vigna. 

The ‘defects of stage management which 
seem to be inseparably attendant upon 
operatic conditions at the Metropolitan have 
been as conspicuous as usual. But as Mr. 
Conried is fully aware of these deficiencies, 
and as he has abundant intelligence and 
resourcefulness, it may be assumed that he 


will ev entually see his way to obviating such 
mishaps as have marred’ m: uny of the sea- 
son's performances. 


| 
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Some New Architectural Terms 


In a flourishing city in Ohio a_ rather 
ignorant man had accidentally made a large 
fortune, and was proceeding to spend it in 
a lavish way. It occurred to him that if 
he and his wife were going to entertain their 
friends—for, of course, they now had many— 
it would be well for them to build a new 
house. Accordingly they engaged an archi- 
tect, and proceeded to erect a costly mansion. 
the 


One day some one chanced to meet 
worthy wife of the ignorant millionaire, and 
asked her what kind of a house they were 
going to build. 

Wal,” said she, “I don’t egacly know 
.~What kind of artchitectcheh it is, but I 
think I heered the artchitect say as how 
it was a mixcher of the ironic and t'e 


cathartic.” 
The same lady was travelling this winter 
in Europe, and was with many others driven 


from the Riviera by the unusual cold, and 
took refuge in Egypt. One day she came 
bustling into the court of the Eden Place 


Hotel at Cairo and remarked to a young 
American lady who happened to fall a victim 
to her advances: 

“Oh, we are havin’ such a fine time here 
in Egypt: the other mornin’ we went on 
camels an’ were showed them periods an’ 


that other thing.” She did not trust her- 
self to pronounce the word Sphinx. She 
added: “TI do think the Arabs is just mag- 


dignified ; 
no great 


they’re so straight and 
Gymsums themselves ain't 
be they?” 


nificent : 
but the 
shakes, 





ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.—-[ Adz 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
ConpDENSED MILK affords the maximum amount of food energy 
in the minimum bulk, conferring the greatest good to the 
infant with the least tax on the digestive organs. It surne isses 
all other foods for artificial infant feeding. Try it.—[. 





THE great success of McIlhenny’s Tabasco, both as a relish 
and as a digestive agent, has caused numerous imitations to be 
put upon the market, many of which consist simply of diluted 
tomato catsup he: avily chz urged with cayenne pepper, which 
any physician will tell you is a dangerous irrit< ant and should 
be avoided. ‘The genuine McIlhenny’s Tabasco is a most ex- 
cellent corrective and aids the digestive or, ; in their work. 
Therefore, always be sure when you use Tabasco that it is 
McILHENNY’s—the original—in use nearly half a century by 
the leading hotels, restaurants, and best families of the land. 
It gives a fine, spicy, piqud int flavor to soups, roasts, fish, 
oysters, sauce, etc.—[ Adv. ] 
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Pears 


Don’t simply 
“set acakeof soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 
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URAD CIGARETTES bring 
to America for the first 
time the carefully selected 

and blended growths of the finest 
Turkish tobacco. They embody 
the latest and best effort of Mr. 
Allan Ramsay, the foremost living 
authority on Turkish tobaccos. 


MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


are happy companions for the 
homeward stroll. Their sweet 
subtle fragrance lengthens the 
pleasure of an evening well-spent. 


10 for 15 Cents 














Money at 
4 Per Cent. 


An investment that is absolutely safe, 
that cannot deteriorate in value, and 
that: pays 
Four Per Cent. compound interest is 
an ideal disposition of trust funds or 
individual savings. 
This Bank has depositors in every state 
in the Union and almost every civilized 
country in the world. 
It accepts deposits in any amount, either 
as regular savings accounts or on cer- 
tificates of deposits running fora special 
period. 
Its directors represent the strongest 
financial and industrial interests of the 
Pittsburg district. 

Department E Booklet 

tells the story in detail. 
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Camp 


By Philip Verrill Mighels 


HEN have ye seen the mining-camp 
They’re building over yon? 
’Twas suddenly created there 
Between the night and dawn. 
They built it by the glinting light 
Of gold, beside the street, 
And they built it on the desert 
Where the desolations meet. 


And mountain rocks and lesser rocks 
Berib the rugged scene, 

And some are hard and golden rich 
And some are hard and lean. 

There’s not enough of water there 
To bicker down a rill, 

But stronger drink, of vicious red, 
Flows ever up the hill. 


The homes, of mud or canvas—like 
The dice of fortune’s throw— 

Are scattered on the ups and downs 
Of rush and fever row. 

And fifty hundred men are there, 
And twenty hundred mules, 

And twenty dozen gambling halls, 
And twenty hundred fools. 


And have ye seen the fling of chance— 
The men that fuck will choose— 

The tyros here who win the gold, 
The pundits there who lose? 


And have ye seen the ancient shame 
Of women lost to hope 

That may not even walk to hell, 
But weakly toward it grope? 


And have ye heard the lusty shout 
Of rudely snatched success 
That drowns the quiet moaning of 
The hearts that know distress? 
And don’t ye know that laughter’s god 
Is loud and full of cheer 
To hold the world’s attention fest 
It sadden at a tear? 


And have ye counted half the sum 
Of pity and applause 

The gods record who traffic not 
With puny, human laws? 

And wot ye aught of tragedy 
And comedy—the twain, 

So fair and dark, and dark and fair, 
That march beside the train? 


Yet when you see that mining-camp, 
(You cannot miss the trail; 

It’s blazed with empty bottles and 
With signs of fierce travail), 

Regard the homes—the garden spots— 
That on the desert press 

Where men of strength, with woman’s aid, 
Subdue the wilderness! 
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Selling Agent. 
BUSTER BROWN STOCKING CO. 
346 Broadway, 
AHW-O. New York, Feb. 23rd, 1905. 
ASSOCIATED SUNDAY. MAGAZINE, 
31 Union Sq., New York. 
GENTLEMEN: 

On the 13th of Dec. we placed with you a quarter of a page, 
fourth cover advertisement, for our Buster Brown Stockings. At 
the time of writing this, two months later, we are still receiving 
replies to this “ad.,” which to us is surprising, considering the fact 
that yours is a weekly publication—so classed. 

We have received upward of two thousand answers to this ad- 
vertisement, which we consider very good indeed, and when we go 
into our Fall advertising campaign we shall certainly use your 
publication. ‘This sample “ad.” was used in the nature of a test, 
but the returns warrant making it a permanent proposition. 

Very truly yours, 
BUSTER BROWN STOCKING COMPANY. 
Per A. H. Whitmore. 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON BUSTER BROWN FOR YOUR TOWN. 
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ROM end to end, from New Orleans to San Francisco, 
F the line of the Southern Pacific is a transition of scenic 
surprises. Beginning with the quaint half- American, 

A half-French city of New Orleans, the 


traveler’s train is taken bodily across 
COUNTRY 


the Mississippi River and speeds away 
for the Sunset Seas, passing through 
OF SCENIC the beautiful ‘Sugar Bowl of Louisi- 
ana,” with the rich green fields of the 


S U R PR | S ES sugar plantations stretching away for 


miles to either side, through the beau- 
tiful country of Evangeline and into the famous rice country 
and great oil fields of Southwestern Louisiana and Eastern 
Texas. Thence through the famous cities of San Antonio, 
Houston, El Paso, Los Angeles to San Francisco, where there 
are no sudden changes in the atmosphere, but a pure, cool, 
bracing, balsamic air the year round. 


SUNSET EXPRESS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Traverses the Above Route and Runs Daily All the Way from 
New Orleans to San Francisco 


TRAVERSING 


LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA 


INQUIRE 
349 OR 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston, 170 WASHINGTON ST. BALTIMORE, cor, BALTIMORE AND HANOVER St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 632 CHESTNUT ST. SYRACUSE, 129 So, FRANKLIN ST. 
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Lucky 


A story that comes from Ireland relates 
to the custom among farmers there of de- 
positing money in the bank in the joint 
names of husband and wife, so that when 
one dies the survivor can draw out the 
money without any legal formalities. 

To a farmer who recently made applica- 
tion for money deposited for himself and 
his wife, the manager asked: “ Why, Pat, 
how can this be? - It is not much more than 
a year since you came with a similar appli- 
cation on the death of your wife.” 

“Well, your honor,” was the reply, “* I’m 
a bit lucky wid women.” 





On the Safe Side 


AN old woman who persisted in bowing 
during church service whenever the name of 
Satan was mentioned, was reprimanded by 
the minister for so unseemly a habit. The 
reproof had, however, no effect, and the min- 
ister asked her finally, in exasperation, why 
she thought it necessary to bow. 

“Well,” she replied, * civility costs noth- 
ing, and you never know what will happen.” 





In a Drug-Store 


Tue following dialogue was overheard in 
a drug-store: 

Drucarst (to little girl customer). “ Did 
you say pills, miss?” 

LITTLE Girt. ** Yes, sir, please.” 

Druaaist. “* Antibilious?” 

LIvrLeE Girt. * No, sir, but uncle is.” 





Answered 


AN elderly gentleman opposed to the use 
of tobacco approached a young man who 
stood on a street corner smoking a cigar, 
and asked him, severely, * How many cigars 
a day do you smoke?” 

“ Three,” replied the young man, patiently. 

“How much do you pay for them?” he 
went on. 

“ Fifteen cents each,” was the reply. 

* Do you realize,” went on his inquisitor, 
“that if you would save that money, by the 
time you are as old as I am you would 
own that big building on the corner?” 

“Do you own it?” inquired the smoker. 

“No,” was the response. 

“ Well, I do,” said the young man. 


First Aid to the Injured 

On a rock-strewn beach on the Cornish 
coast the fury of a violent storm was just 
abating. A vessel had gone to pieces on the 
rocks, and after a display of much heroism 
on the part of the villagers all the crew 
and passengers had been saved, with the ex- 
ception of one man. He had been washed 
ashore apparently drowned, and the new 
curate knelt at his side on the beach, en- 
deavoring to restore his circulation. 

“My friends,” he said, turning to the vil- 
lagers, “ how do you usually proceed in these 
cases %” 

As one man the simple folk replied, 

“Search his pockets.” 





Our Growing Cuban Trade 


Figures of the trade of the United States 
with Cuba under the reciprocity treaty are 
published by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor through its Bureau of Statistics. 

The figures of the United States govern- 
ment showing its total imports from and ex- 
ports to each country of the world show 
that the imports from Cuba in the calendar 
year 1904 under the reciprocity treaty were 
$74,950,992 in value, against $57,228,291 in 
1908. This indicates an increase of prac- 
tically $18,000,006, or 31 per cent. 

Turning to the export side, the figures 
of the United States government show total 
exports to Cuba in the calendar year 1904 
valued at $32,644,345, against $23,504,417 in 
1903, an increase of $9,139,928, or 38.9 per 
cent.—an increase of practically 40 per cent. 
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TOP AND BACK FREE 
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We will send free and postpaid this handsome Pillow Top, tinted in colors, including Back, size 22 
inches, if you will send us 24c to pay the cost of six skeins of Silk. The regular price of Richardson's 
Embroidery Silks is 4c per skein, and we are making you this exceptional uffer because we guarantee 
Richardson's Silks to be the best and want 10 to know that they are the best. ; 

We will also include /7ce a complete Diagram Lesson, by our expert Japanese Embroiderer, In 
this Lesson every stitch is numbered, making it perfectly simple for anyone to follow instructions, 
Your Choice of CARNATION No. 76 JACK ROSE No. 77 = NASTURTIUM No. 78 

Send twelve 2c stamps, (24 cents) stating design desired, get six skeins Richardson Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk, a free tinted Pillow Top and Back and Diagram Lesson. Do it now. Address envelope to 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept,175, 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
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NLY three of the company concern us. Joe Massey was the 

light comedian, married to Eva d’Estelle, the soubrette. 

And Cyril Atherton, he was the baritone—the lover— 

the member of the company who most ambitiously strove 

to look unlike an actor; to assume the appearance of an 

English country gentleman. The rest of the small light-opera 
touring company are of no consequence. They lived in third- 
rate lodging-houses in the towns which they visited. They trav- 
celled third class and played “nap” for infinitesimal points that 
coincided with their salaries. There was no effort on their part 
to conceal the obviousness of their profession. They talked about 
their parts and their opportunities in all public places—each man 
for himself, each woman for herself. There were all the little 
petty jealousies, all the little tragedies of depreciating looks that 
are to be found in any such community of people. They were no 
different from any other company, and therefore do not concern us. 

They had just begun a week—six nights and a matinée—at 
Fordham. The advance bills had announced the Crew-Lydiat Opera 
Company, direct from a London theatre, and the names of Joe 
Massey. Eva d’Estelle, and Cyril Atherton were printed in large 
red characters about the town. No one in Fordham had ever 
heard of them before; but large characters go a long way to 
making a well-known actor in the provinces. 

Yet what Fordham thought of them, whether Fordham laughed 
at Joe Massey’s time-worn whimsicalities, looked with envious 
eyes at Eva d’Estelle’s pretty poses, or fell in love with Cyril 
Atherton’s manly presence and thrilling voice, is neither here nor 
there. It is what these three felt among themselves that is inter- 
esting. Joe’s whimsicalities were often the outcome of sorrowful 
or passionate thoughts: Eva’s pretty poses were nearly always 
made painful by tightly laced clothes, and Atherton’s manly pres- 
ence could all be hung upon one peg in the dressing-room. Nothing 
is real on the stage; that is to say, nothing that we see. It is 
behind the scenes that one comes to the realities. And it is be- 
hind the scenes that this story is laid. 

The two men shared a dressing-room. That in itself was a 
luxury. Many times during the tour they had had as many as 
five in one room. Five with two dressing-tables are too many even 
among the most unselfish actors. 

It was the third night of their week at Fordham. Atherton, 
seated at his dressing-table during one of his waits, was writing 
a letter. Joe was on the stage, and the call-boy—his only ad- 
mirer in the company—was holding his sides in the wings and 
laughing at Joe’s faces. Joe had only to come on to the stage, so 
his wife had said when they were first married, and the whole 
audience would be in convulsions. But during the last two 
years that praise of him was not spoken, or it was forgotten alto- 
gether. When he did make his appearance, that inimitably humor- 
ous expression of his disgusted her. She saw no humor in it, and 
though the people laughed she would whisper into his ear, 

* Joe—for God’s sake, don’t make such a ghastly fool of your- 
self.” 

But the whisper was accompanied with a dainty smile and a 
pretty pose, and the audience was delighted with the excellence of 
her dumb show. 

Just such a little scene as this had taken place on the third 
night of their week at Fordham, and though the humorous ex- 
pression had not disappeared from his face as he left the stage 
followed by shouts of laughter and applause, yet the words she 
had used had cut him deeply; deeper than either of them imagined. 

Toiling wearily up the draughty stone stairs to his dressing- 
room he sighed more than once. Outside the door he stopped. It 
was open. He could partly see inside. He could see Atherton 
sitting at his dressing-table—writing. For one moment and with 
no conscious intention he paused; and in that moment Ather- 
ton looked up at the photograph that hung on the pinkwashed 
wall, under the caged gas-jet. He not only looked up, he kissed 
his hand to it. 

Joe held his breath. An expression far from humorous dis- 
torted his face. That photograph was one of his wife taken with 
the intention of advance advertisement. She had given the copy 
to him fourteen months before, and he carried it with him 
wherever he went. For a little while longer he watched as Ather- 
ton continued with his letter; then the old humorous look was as- 
sumed, and he came into the room. 

Atherton hastily put the letter into his make-up box, and com- 
menced to retouch his face. 

Joe looked down at him and laughed. 

“ At it again?” he said. 

* At what?” 

“That perfect face.” He bowed in mock homage. “ Why paint 
the lily—why retouch the rose? Perfection should always be left 
alone.” 

“Not in this profession, my dear chap,” and then he sang in 
that theatrical baritone voice of his, “*My face is my fortune, 
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sir, she said.” He rose from the table, dropping a simpering curtsy 
to Joe. 

Once an actor, always an actor, you know. 

Joe turned away with repulsion. 

“This is the first time I’ve seen the necessity for the income 
tax,” he said. 

Atherton tried to understand. 

“ How d’you mean? How necessity?” 

“To prevent too many people making fortunes.” He laughed. 
It is a recognized fact that it is bad form to laugh at your own 
jokes; but when you are an actor—when you make your liveli- 
hood by your jesting—then, if no one laughs at ycur jokes, you 
must laugh yourself. You would go mad if you didn’t. Laughter 
is your justification. 

“How about the people that can only make their fortune by 
cracking stale jokes? Does the income tax ieave them out of the 
question altogether?” 

* Mainly—oh yes. Oh yes.” 

* Oh—does it? Does it? And why?” 

“So few make fortunes. It’s not so easy to be a fool.” 

“You don’t seem to find it very difficult.” 

Joe smiled mechanically. 

““T suppose you think with the rest of them?” he said. 

* What's that?” 

“That I’m never serious. That F shall put ona wry face and 
try to get a laugh when it comes to kicking the bucket?” He 
paused for his answer, but Atherton was engaged in spraying his 
throat. ‘ But you’re all wrong!” he went on. ‘ You none of you 
know anything about it. I’m a little chap—I’m not built for any- 
thing that looks like serious. If I were to show fight to any one 
of you you’d hold your sides laughing.” 

Atherton began to look at him in surprise. 

“ What’s this about?” he asked. ‘ Do you want to play Ham- 
let 3” 

There was a loud knock on the door. ‘The call-boy had brought 
their beer—two ugly black bottles and two thick glasses on a 
cheap japanned tray. He laid them just inside the room, cast one 
admiring glance in Joe’s direction, then disappeared. 

Atherton sauntered towards his portion, opened the bottle, and 
filled his glass. Joe did the same. They both took an affectionate 
interest in it; it was so bright, so sparkling, so cheery. In fact, 
after the first draught, Atherton lost his ironical tone. 

* D’you ever use this stuff with your make-up?” he said, hold- 
ing up a little bottle for Joe to see. “It’s jolly good!” 

“What for?” 

Even a twinkle had returned into Joe’s eyes. 

“ Mixing with grease paint; it—it sort of preserves the skin 
from the injurious after-effect of make-up. Deadly poison—you 
can only use a drop at a time.” 

“A sort of safe deposit for the fortune?” 

He waited a moment to see if Atherton would catch the point 
of his joke; then burst out laughing himself. 

“Stage, Mr. Atherton!” 

It was the call-boy’s voice. Atherton laid down his half-finished 
glass of beer, straightened himself, sang sotto voce through a 
scale, coughed, and then turned to the door. At the opened door 
he turned round. 

“The most tragic moment in the light comedian’s life,” he said, 
in his most refined voice, “is when he begins to be the only one 
who laughs at his own jokes.” 

Then he departed. 

The twinkle left Joe’s eyes again, and he laid down his glass 
of beer. 

That was what they thought of him. Was it because he was 
not so funny as he used to be, or simply because they had got 
tired of his jokes? The public still laughed! Yes, the public still 
laughed! They had been holding their sides only a few moments 
before. It must be because every one in the company was tired 
of him. They*had seen his jesting so often—too often. And yet 
—tired of it as they were, they would never let him be serious. 
Why was that? He had often said things in the seriousness of 
his own mind; he had often made passionate love to his wife, 
and all that she or they had said was, “Oh, for God’s sake, stop 
your fooling!” 

For the past few months he had more often felt very serious 
than funny. But he was in a groove. He wondered whether he 
would ever get out of it. If once he could have made his wife 
cry, for sheer pathos, he imagined that he would be happy for the 
rest of his life. As it was, his greatest reward was when she 
laughed despite herself and called him a funny old idiot. 

And that conceited fop—Atherton—he thought precisely the 
same as the rest. He had been serious only a few moments ago, 
and Atherton had asked him if he wanted to play Hamlet. That 
was the way they understood his seriousness. 

What, by the way, he wondered, had Atherton been writing 
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when he came in? He had kissed his hand 
to the photograph of Eva—well—he was al- 
ways doing that. The way in which they 
openly pretended to be in love with each 
other had often made the blood run cold 
through Joe’s veins. But what had he been 
writing—and why did he conceal it so hasti- 
ly in his make-up box? Joe crossed to the 
dressing-table with a fixed determination in 
his mind. He opened the box, he took the 
letter out, he began to read it. 

In a moment his whole face changed. In 
a moment he was a different man. The 
time to be serious had arrived; it was a 
letter to his wife. 

* Sweetheart,” it began, “there’s a new 
company starting from London in a fort- 
night; splendid parts in it for both of us; 
{4 a week each; ‘ Falka’ and those operas. 
| know the manager; he says he can get us 
the parts. We apply separately, of course. 
And then—what’s it matter about him? 
How you've stood his ghastly worn-out jokes 
for so long is more—’” And there the letter 
broke off. 

So this was what it had come to! Their 
pretence at love - making had been serious. 
They were going away! She was going 
to leave him! The thoughts danced in his 
brain; they maddened him. Reason was ut- 
terly out of the question; he was enraged 
with jealousy. His features worked them- 
selves into grotesque expressions. They did 
not think he could be serious! They would 
have thought so could they have seen him 
then. 

He knew it was because he was a jester, 
because she could see nothing else in him, 
because she was tired of it all. But he 
would be serious! He would show them all 
that there was a deeper sense of the reality 
of things in the bottom of his heart than 
ever there could be in theirs—puppets, who 
only acted the serious side of life! How 
he hated them! But what could he do? 
What could he do to prove that he was a 
clown no longer, but a man? 

A hundred ways suggested themselves to 
him. He would accuse, he would challenge, 
Atherton. Yet that would be no good. They 
would only laugh at him; only think that 
he was going to great lengths to be funny. 
What if he left her, threw her upon her own 
resources? He knew in his heart that she 
could probably ask for nothing better. He 
was baffled every way. His thoughts drove 
him to distraction. 

Of what use was life to him, a poor, weak 
specimen of humanity striving to prove that 
he had a heart, and finding all his efforts 
turned to laughter or contempt? By sudden 
and yet subtle degrees he worked his mind 
to a frenzy. He dared to do things in his 
mind at which he would have shuddered but 
a few moments before; and having done them 
in his mind, the thoughts suggested actions. 
What if he killed this man who was about 
to steal his wife—his honor—every little 
thing that held his life together? What if 
he killed him? There would be no comedy 
in that! What if he poured into his beer 
some of that poison that Atherton had shown 
him? The idea became insistent in his mind. 
The thought shouted at him and deafened 
his reason. He could not see, he could not 
hear, he could not think aright. In those 
moments he was mad. A little, funny man 
gone mad. 

The next second it was done! 

Then there came a knock at the door, and, 
putting the bottle back in its place, he as- 
sumed an attitude of innocence and called, 
“Come in.” 

It was his wife who entered. To him in 
that moment she seemed dazzlingly beautiful. 
He looked at her, but said nothing. 

“ Where is Cyril?” she asked. 

Her calling him by his Christian name 
had never seemed to mean so much to him 
before. 

“Where he should be,” he replied. His 
voice sounded hollow to him; like the echo 
of something unreal. 

“Where is that?” 

“On the stage.” 

She sank into a chair with a deep breath 
of forbearance. 

“ Always playing the fool, Joe,” she said, 
pitvingly. 

“Only when the matter is not serious.” 

“ But I asked you a serious question.” 

He shuddered. 

“Is he serious to you. then?” he asked, 
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Model VII. New design 24-30 H.P. front entrance, 
tested toa mile in one minute flat. Prompt deliveries. $3200 
Model VIII. Double side entrance, 30 H.P., seats two 
in front, three in tonneau; thoroughly up to date; 
price fully equipped ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ 
Extension Cape Cart, Victoria or Canopy Top, $250 extra. 
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Model IX. Double side entrance, 45 H.P., a fine 
Extras same as Model VIII., $250 extra. 
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She laughed lightly. 
“1 thought he was 
your friend.” 

‘Then is a man’s 
friend a serious mat- 
ter to his wife?” 

She looked at him 
suspiciously. 

“No,” she said, 
quickly. “* But there 
are two sides to every 
question. One has only 
to look at you to know 
which you would 
choose.” 

* Ah! which side is 
that?” 

She assumed a pret- 
ty pose and smile. 

“Which side of a 
question are you paid 
to see? What does 
Crew Lydiat give you 
an engagement for’ 
Because you can make 
a fool of yourself 
more easily than most 
people.” 

Joe held his head 
down and his breath 
came quickly, but she 
did not notice it. Mov- 
ing gracefully across 
the room, she stood by 
Atherton’s — dressing- 
table. Then she no- 
ticed his half-finished 
glass of beer. 

“Is this wanted?” 
she asked. “I’m as 
thirsty as—” 

In a moment Joe 
was at her side and 
had taken the glass 
out of her hand. 

“Not that glass!” 
he said, endeavoring 
to control his fear. 
“Not that glass!” 

“Why not — that 
glass?” She looked at 
him in amazement. 

* Well — that’s — 
that’s Atherton’s.” 

* And why not his?” 

“Well — there’s 
mine.” 

“Oh, LT expect you 
want that for your- 
self. You couldn't be 
funny without your 
vlass of beer.” 

She was exasperating him. She did not know it. It would never 
have entered her head that she was driving him to desperation. 

“There's more to be had,’ he said, almost in a whisper. “I 
can get some more.” And then a thought fastened round his mind, 
clawed him, then tightened itself. ‘ Unless,” he added, slowly— 
“unless you prefer his to mine. Perhaps you prefer it?” 

Ife laid the giass down on the table and she moved forward to 
take it. 

* Quite possible,” she said, and she laughed. 

For the second time Joe prevented her, He laid his hand on the 
glass, 

“TT think this wants a little more consideration.” he said, in 
a whispered quietness. “1 wouldn't choose his before mine in a 
hurry.” 

She stood away and gazed at him in surprise. 

“What the deuce do you mean?” she asked, irritably. “ Are 
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; “ Wy latest joke,” said Joe She 


you trying to go in 
for tragedy? If you're 
not simply playing the 
fool, | wish you’d shut 
up. I’m sick of it.” 

There was a vague 
light of hope in his 
eyes as he heard her 
last. words. 

* You're sick of it?” 
He was pleading for 
himself. ** Look here! 
I'll get Crew Lydiat 
to let me play a seri- 
ous part—like Ather- 
ton’s—lI could do it.” 

“ Like Atherton’s?’ 
She withered 
him with her con- 
tempt. ‘ You— like 
Atherton? You—with 
your little squat fig- 
ure — your turned-up 
nose, and your slit of 
a mouth—to play a 
part like Atherton? 
My dear Joe, it’s gone 
deeper than the paint. 
Soap ‘Il take that off, 
but it Il still leave 
you.” 

“Me?” 

“You! The clown 
—the funny man, the 
knockabout comedian. 
You couldn't be seri- 
ous if you tried.” 

*T couldn't be seri- 
ous?” For a moment 
there was a dull light 
in his eyes, then it 
blazed out into all the 
frenzy of his madness. 
“Then take which 
glass you choose!” he 
said. 

“ What is the differ- 
ence?” 

Joe’s voice came 
purring like a cat’s. 

“One is the fool’s,’ 
he said. “It contains 
only a jest.” 

* And the other?” 

Joe bowed  elabo- 
rately. 

“That is the serious 
man’s. In that you'll 
find the truth.” 
took up the 

glass with a laugh. 
“You can be quite 
funny sometimes, Joe,” she said. ‘Come on, we'll drink a toast. 
Perhaps you won’t realize it—but I’m serious.” 

“And [?” he said, pitifully. “ what am I?” 

“You?” she laughed. “What you always will be—the light 
comedian.” 

He held his breath. 

“Well, what is the toast?” he asked. 

“The truth!” She raised the glass to her lips. “I drink to the 
truth!” 

“That is spoken in jest,’ added Joe. “1 drink to the jest!” 

They drank. 

Eva looked up, then she laughed—it was a scream—and as the 
glass fell out of her hand the face of Cyril Atherton appeared at 
the door. 

“What's happened?” he asked. 

“My latest joke,” said Joe. 
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Personal Reminiscences of Lew Wallace 


By Mary 


WO years before the fall of Fort Sumter, the writer, then 
a child, stood in the court-house yard in Crawfordsville 
clinging to her father’s hand, watching a parade of a com- 
pany of militia—the old Montgomery Guard. The day 
was the 22d of February. The weather was unseason- 
ably warm, the roads were dusty, and the sun shone almost with 
the fervor of June. That company of militia was the special 
pride of the town, and the inhabitants had turned out en masse 
to watch them march and countermarch. The men kept step with 
the precision of seasoned regulars; belts, buttons, and shoulder- 
straps were of glittering brightness; but the most interesting 
figure of all was Lew Wallace, the young officer in command. He 
had distinguished himself in the Mexican war—the youngest: man 


H. Krout 


holding a commission—being then scarcely out of his teens. In 
this practical school he had acquired his knowledge of military 
science, which he imparted rigorously to his subordinates. Though, 
in daily life, they were his friends and associates, as their superior 
officer he was an inflexible disciplinarian. After the lapse of years, 
the picture is vividly recalled: the slender figure, the dark, hand- 
some face with its flashing eyes, and the gleaming sword. He 
brought his militia company to such a pitch of perfection that 
when the civil war broke out every man of that old guard whom 
he had drilled became a commissioned officer. It was the nucleus 
of the famous Eleventh Regiment of Indiana, one of the crack 
regiments of the Federal army, and which was considered a fair 
match for the still more famous Seventh Regiment of New York. 
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When war was finally declared, Lew Wallace 
was living and practising law in Covington, 
2 small town on the Wabash River. There 
was no railroad communication between the 
place and the outside world. When the call 
for volunteers came he rode on horseback to 
Indianapolis, and was one of the first to 
offer his services to the great war Governor, 
Oliver P. Morton. It goes without saying 
that in those troublous times, when experi- 
enced men were few and far between, his 
offer was gratefully accepted. He was given 
command of the Eleventh Regiment, and, 
although rapidly promoted, he never ceased 
to take a vital and personal interest in its 
activities. 


His Acquaintance with Lincoln 

The few uneventful years he spent in 
Covington were distinguished by one im- 
portant event. It was there that he saw 
Abraham Lincoln for the first time. The 
Indiana bar had even then some brilliant 
and notable men among its members, and 
a case of extraordinary interest had called 
them together at the fall term of the cir- 
cuit court. In relating the circumstance, 
General Wallace said: * During the session 
we were in the habit of gathering at the 
old tavern in the evening, after adjournment. 
It was a brilliant company, whose talk was 
well worth hearing. One evening there ap- 
peared suddenly in our midst a tall, ungainly 
man, homely of visage, and rather shabbily 
dressed. He did not intrude himself, but sat 
on the outskirts of the company, neither 
proffering opinions nor taking sides in the 
controversies that, occasionally, became pret- 
ty warm. No one seemed to know anything 
about him, and when I asked a friend who 
he was he replied, carelessly, ‘Oh, that is 
some third-rate lawyer; a man named Lin- 
coln from somewhere in Illinois.’ One eve- 
ning, however, after he had been there some 
time,” General Wallace continued, “ some- 
thing moved him to speak, and then he began 
to talk. We all sat spellbound. 

“T have never,” General Wallace said, 
“heard anything that approached it; the 
logic, the wit, the pertinent anecdote that 
poured out in an unceasing stream. He 
talked thus for three solid hours. Some one 
said, ‘ Whoever that fellow is, we shall hear 
from him again some day.’ It was my first 
meeting with Abraham Lincoln,” he said, 
“and the prophecy that we should hear 
from him again, it must be admitted, was 
abundantly verified.” 


Another Liricoln Anecdote 

Long after this, General Wallace related 
another interesting reminiscence of Lincoln. 
“T was in Washington,” he said, “ and had 
attended a reception at the White House. 
It was a most brilliant occasion; the army 
and the navy were represented in force; 
the diplomatic corps were there, and I never 
saw Mr. Lincoln in more buoyant. spirits. 
He laughed and talked to those who gath- 
ered about him as if he were not over- 
whelmed with care and heart-breaking anx- 
iety. I was accompanied by a friend, and, 
after paying our respects to the President, 
with whom, by this time, I had become well 
acquainted, we took our leave. It was neces- 
sary, for some reason which I cannot now 
recall, for us to go back to the White House, 
about midnight, after the reception was over. 
We found the President walking the floor in 
such agitation that he could scarcely speak. 
He was wringing his hands and the tears 
were streaming down his cheeks. 

“T was distressed beyond words, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, Mr. President, what has hap- 
pened—what is the matter? 

“He replied. ‘I must hurry to the front 
and prevent, if I can, the surrender of the 
«army of the Potomac.’ Now, my friend,” 
he added to his auditor, “never speak of 
this. Lincoln is dead, the man who caused 
him such anxiety is dead, my friend is dead, 
and I am the only survivor.” 

This warning was respected for many 
years, and the story is related now only be- 
cause General Wallace ultimately thought 
better of his reticence, and some time ago 
related the incident himself in a public 
address. 


In His Own Home 
A soldier, a scholar, a diplomat, a polished 


man of the world, all these qualities made 
General Wallace, in his own home, an ideal 
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host. Notwithstanding that ceremony which 
he had been forced to respect, first, as an 
officer in the army and afterwards in his 
diplomatic life, he was a man of the simplest 
tastes. His home in Crawfordsville was mod- 
est in the extreme for one of his means and 
position. It was rich in mementoes of his 
long publie service, the gifts of friends, of 
his publishers, and even of royalty itself. 
Over the mantel in the drawing-room hangs 
an exquisite picture of a young Turkish 
princess. This formerly held a conspicuous 
place in the gallery of the Sultan. While 
ininister to Turkey, a resident of Constanti- 
nople, General Wallace, almost as much an 
artist with the brush as with the pen, ad- 
mired the picture extravagantly, and asked 
permission to copy it. One day he was sur- 
prised by the arrival of a detachment of 
Turkish soldiery at the legation. They had 
brought with them the lovely picture, which 
General Wallace was permitted to accept. 


An Interesting Relic 

Near this picture hangs a pair of hand- 
euffs and fetters. These grim reminders of 
proslavery days were literally the last 
chains struck from the wrists of a slave in 
the United States. The wearer was a young 
virl who escaped from her master and made 
her way to General Wallace’s headquarters 
in Baltimore, wearing those selfsame hand- 
cuffs. She threw herself at his feet, pray- 
ing for protection, and he at once sent for 
a blacksmith, had the irons filed off, and 
kept them as a souvenir of the war. This 
story has been denied, but it is literally 
true. One day the writer was sitting chat- 
ting with Mrs. Wallace in her library. She 
glanced up and caught sight of a_ print, 
framed, and hanging upon the wall. It was 
the picture of an enlisted man of the volun- 
teer army, in uniform, with his musket on 
his shoulder. 

* Tlow much that resembles the General,” 
it was remarked. 

“It is General Wallace,” was the reply, 
“and you are the first person who has ever 
noticed the likeness *—which was a little 
remarkable, as the resemblance was un- 
inistakable. Then she explained. “It is 
supposed to represent the typical American 
soldier, and is the frontispiece of Lossing’s 
Piceld-Book of the Civil War ”—Mr. Lossing, 
it should be explained, having been an old 
friend of the family. 


About “The Fair God” 

A frequent guest in the Wallace home was 
the beautiful Mrs. Warwick Ripley, of 
Indianapolis, who died some years ago. She 
Was not only beautiful, but a remarkably 
witty and brilliant girl. She was the only 
person who had the courage to invade Gen- 
eral Wallace’s study when he was at work— 
an intrusion that few men could have re- 
sented in a creature so winning and charm- 
ing. But she was sometimes a little merci- 
less in her thrusts, which, likewise, were 
good-naturedly endured. One Sunday she 
und another guest, who had been dining with 
them, were left to the kind offices of the 
General while Mrs. Wallace went to her 
Sunday-school class. By way of entertain- 
ing his visitors, he took them into the library 
and began showing them his treasures. 

* Here is a book which probably neither of 
read.” he said, taking a volume 
from the shelf. 

What is it, General,” asked the audacious 
beauty, “The Fair God?” 

The author smiled indulgently when the 
other guest came to the rescue. 

* We may not have read it, General,” she 
said, though in point of faet both had— 
several times over; “but J saw in the cir- 
culating library, only yesterday, two copies 
that had been read so much that they were 
in tatters.” 

He turned quickly, with a gleam in his 
eye, and made a courtly bow. 

“Thank you, thank you,” he exclaimed. 
“It is worth Miss M’s sally to have such 
consolation as that.” ; 
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As a Politician 
Although throughout his whole life it 


inay be said of General Wallace that “ the 


office sought the man,” he was always ready 
and cager to lend his services to the public 
welfare, as when he galloped to Indianapolis 
among the first to enlist at the breaking 
out of the civil war. 


He was in no sense a 
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very active politician. He wished, always, to 
help on a cause in the righteousness of which 
he consistently and conscientiously believed. 
This was his steadfast attitude throughout 
his whole life. In the stirring campaign of 
1888, when General Harrison, his warm and 
lifelong friend, was the Republican candi 
date for President, General Wallace was a 
delegate at large in the national convention. 
In the canvass, subsequently, he was savage- 
ly attacked for his radical Republicanism, 
and was reminded that, earlier in his career, 
he had been quite as ardent and uncom- 
promising a Democrat. 

Being occupied with literary work, General 
Wallace took little active part in the ecam- 
paign, declining invitations to speak both at 
Chickering Hall in New York and at the 
Auditorium in Chicago. The writer met him 
in October at a reunion of his regiment. 
Representing a Chicago newspaper during the 
national campaign in Indiana that year, Gen- 
eral Wallace was very naturally asked what 
he was doing to elect the Republican candi 
date for President. ‘“ You are aware of the 
charges that have been made against me be- 
cause of my desertion of the Democratic 
party,” he said. ‘“ Well, next week IL shall 
make at Waynetown, in our county, the only 
speech I shall make during the campaign, 
and I shall give the reasons for my change of 
faith. If you are there,” he added, * you 
shall hear that speech.” Such an intima- 
tion was enough to fire the soul of any news- 
paper correspondent worthy the name, and it 
is hardly necessary to say that that particu 
lar correspondent was there. It was one 
fine characteristic of Lew Wallace that he 
was essentially loyal to his neighbors and 
his old friends. He had declined to speak 
in Chicago and New York, but he accepted 
the invitation of the farmerfolk of his own 
county, and chose the remote little country 
hamlet as the scene of his surpassing ‘effort. 


The Speech 

It was, of course, no ordinary occasion. 
The “rally” was held in a wet oak wood, 
but a booth had been erected, enclosed with 
canvas, except the front, the floor carpeted, 
a sheet-iron stove set up, in which a warm 
and comfortable fire was burning. The audi- 
ence, in thick overcoats, cloaks, and shawls, 
according to their sex, occupied the damp 
seats under the dripping trees. The speech 
was no slipshod, careless effort. It had been 
prepared with painstaking care and with 
that accuracy which was characteristic of 
General Wallace in everything that he did. 

After dinner, which was a lavish feast of 
all the good things that could be thought of, 
it was pointed out that a hurried return 
must be made to Crawfordsville, that the 
speech might be filed without delay, and so 
telegraphed to the paper in Chicago. 

The carriage was ordered to drive at once 
to the telegraph-office on reaching Crawfords- 
ville, and the speech, some seven thousand 
words, was in the hands of the printers by 
midnight. In two hours after it was offered 
for sale on the streets of Chicago the next 
morning the edition was exhausted. By some 
untoward accident the correspondents of the 
Indianapolis papers failed to cover what 
proved to be one of the most momentous 
utterances of that campaign. There was an 
urgent request for its republication in the 
Sunday edition of the newspaper in which 
it appeared, and a special train was sent to 
Indianapolis with 60,000 copies, all of which 
were sold, and there came to the Chicago 
office requests for other copies from all parts 
of the country. It was a potent influence for 
the Republican party as a whole, and with 
out doubt helped to carry Indiana—a pivotal 
State in every sense that year—for General 
Harrison. The gist of the argument was, 
that upon the eve of secession, being given 
the choice of remaining with his party and 
endorsing slavery, he withdrew altogether, 
not even casting in his lot with war Demo- 
crats of unquestionable loyalty. 

As a literary effort, it was finished and 
masterly, and was universally regarded as 
an able and convincing plea for Repub- 
licanism. 

While General Wallace never united with 
any religious body, yet he often said that 
his preparation of Ben-Hur did not leave 
in his mind a doubt concerning the divinity 
of Christ and the divine origin of His mis 
sion on earth. Almost his last utterance was, 
“T am anxious to know what lies beyond.” 
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NIL 
TOO BIG AROUND THE CHEST. 
French Financier (measuring Russian Giant for a new suit). ‘‘ Always happy to give credit 


to an old customer—but forty millions round the war chest does cut into a lot of material!” 
—From “ Punch.” 
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AMERICAS FINEST WHISKEY H : 
« E 
Its up to YOU. pour" 


CINCINNATI. O. NEW YORK OFFICE 
ST. JOSEPH. MO LOVISVILLE. KY. 1358 BROADWAY 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 








A Book that has Provoked Discussion 


Phases of Modern Music 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Music Critic of ‘Harper’s Weekly’’ 


“Mr. Gilman writes with penetration and a more than common sym- | 
pathy, and has a distinctive and charming mode of expression. His work | 


is unusual in appealing both to the technical and the lay reader, and his 
judgments and illuminations will be valued by students not only of the 
single art of music, but the wider field of aesthetics, his own point of view 
being that of the student of the interrelation of the arts."—7Zhe Critic. 


Cloth, Price $1.25 net 
HARPER G& BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Make the best cocktail. A delightful 

‘ aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 

of sherry or eweetened water after 

meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 

BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 














GLORIOUS | GLORIOUS 
OF Hy OF 
CORDIALS = fig CORDIALS 








LIQUEUR 


PERES GHARTREUX : 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 


EVER, STILL RETAIN THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT & 


TO USE THEOLD BOTTLE AND LABEL AS WELL), 
DISTILLED BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS 
WHO HAVE SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET 
OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS 
NECTAR. 

At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 

Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 

Sole Agents for United States. 












60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





TRADE MARKS 
DESIGNS 

CopyriGHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and esas ee may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2212ro20v». New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D. C. 












GIN-SENG-GIN 


(TRADE-MARK) 


“The Gin with a Push” 


Ginseng has been used by the Japs and Chinese 
over 2000 years, for RITEUMATISM, D- 


NEY, BLADDER and NERVOUS troubles. 


GIVES YOU COURAGE 


Rejuvenates and restores lost strength. 


SOLD AT 


LEADING CAFES AND DRUGGISTS. 
THE GIN-SENG-GIN CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 








New York to Buffalo, via New York Central—Finest One-Day Railroad Ride in the World. 
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THE PANORAMA 


of i-teresting Nature when you are traveling, 
d of your destination, is enh d 
if your ticket reads, via the 


Wisconsin Central 


Railway 


Between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL. 


e that it reads so. 


PULLMAN SLEEPERS 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
CAFE PARLOR CARS 


Service, System and Safety 


Obtain full information from your 
nearest ticket agent, or address 
JAS. C. POND 
“The Road to General Passenger Agent 
Remember” MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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% knowing the maturity, purity, : : rom? sles eh aia 
% quality of % | A surplus of material for every strain, but no excess of material where it is not needed. 
3% 3 : iec shassis selected stock, subjected to the most thorough 
a ay Every part and piece of chassis from selected s : j i gh 
} By | ‘mechanical and laboratory tests, so that parts that most frequently break in cars of 
# ! Me | A ordinary construction—axles, frame, springs, casings, transmission, etc.—are made 
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ie MaTER RY 9 UN e i % 4) mixture ; new system of spark and throttle control with ball-joint connections from 
# ‘ * || levers mounted on non-revolving head within the steering wheel ; new method of re- 
ze Baltimore z ‘A leasing compression in starting; new steering mechanism and other improvements 
# a V4 adding to efficiency of the motor and ease of control and care-taking. 

x COLUMBIA supremacy in body designs and furnishings has never been ques- 

ye } tioned. We supply the Mark XLV Chassis with the following styles of bodies : 

*% Standard Double Side Entrance Tonneau, $4000 ; Royal \ ictoria, $5000 ; 

* Double Victoria, $5000 ; Landaulet, $5500; Limousine, $5500. Each pat- 
he z | tern reaches the limit of elegance and sumptuous appointment. ty 
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Better live rich than die rich. Many who 
skimp themselves would live rich if they had a 
good policy of life insurance. Particulars free. 
No importunity. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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READ The Czar’s 
Soliloquy 


The Masquerader 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





af, STOO SRA BS The North American Review 
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bl Best Co’ 
w in time. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 2& 50 cents a copy $5.00 a year 






















































Purity "=D 


above everything— 






distinguishes Schlitz Beer from 










the common. 








There’s a difference, of course, 


in the barley, the hops, the yeast. 





We use the costliest materials. 


We age the beer for months to 


prevent biliousness. 


But the healthfulness of Schlitz 


is mainly 





Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that cork or crown ts branded 






due to its 





That Made Milwaukee Famous. 






